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SN turning over the leaves of Mr, 
Brandon’s work on “ Parish 
Churches,” the observer cannot 
avoid being struck by the diver- 

S sity of forms and varied effects 
apparent in structures identical in purpose, 
and so similar in general arrangement as these 
buildings necessarily are. A nave, with aisles or 
without ; a porch on the south side of this, at the 
west end; a chancel growing out of the nave, 
and a tower, or bell-tarret, as the case may be, 
are the features which go to make our ancient 
parish churches: the same class of windows, 





mouldings, and decorations, was used in all | 
churches built within particular periods ;—and | 


yet no two are exactly alike, but all present 
singular differences, and have beauties entirely 
their own. Built on the same type, repre- 
sentations of the same feelings, provisions for 
the same wants, compounds of the same de- 
tails,—the result, as a whole, is still so different, 
that it is only within a very short period of 
time, that it was discovered these buildings 
can all be classed under four heads, according 
to the date of the erection, and that, knowing 
this date, we may with tolerable certainty pre- 
dict the components of the structure,— know 
what we may expect to find and where to 
find it. 

This diversity, co-existent with uniformity, 
resulted from able minds working on the same 
principles and modes, controlled by existing 
circumstances, and could not have been pro- 
duced by slavish copying. Ideas were of 
course constantly borrowed: what had been 
done served as the point from which to start 
again, and there were always inferior minds 
contented to follow where the master minds 
led. Moreover, that they were in the posses- 
sion of formule by which certain satisfactory 
results were invariably obtained, seems clear. 
Unless some system were followed, Mr. Fer- 
gusson remarks in his “ Inquiry,” “ We must 
admit that between the ages of St. Louis and 
our Edward III., there was born, in every 
great town of western Europe, an architect 
capable of designing a great cathedral, and in 
every village one capable of building a parish 
church; and that all this myriad of architects 
were endowed with the same modicum of 
genius, for all the buildings of that age, 
whether great or small, bear a nearly equal 
impress of perfection; and that this great race 
perished entirely in the following century, for 
the art of erecting such buildings was lost 
soon after it reached its highest point.” 

We are disposed to attach more importance 
to the efforts of the one man and his influence 
on the works of the multitude, than the author 
last quoted does; but that some system was 
followed, and that these productions were the 
result of a nation’s labour, and above all of the 
upper and most intellectual classes of society, 
we are fully satisfied. 

Let us loo back, however, to “ Parish 
Churches,” the interesting and useful volume 
which led us to the foregoing remarks,* and 
we shall see in every example an evidence of 


* Parish Churches ; being Perspective Views of English 
Ecclesiastical Structures : accompanied by Plans, drawn to 
0 wallets gale, ant tenes See By R. and 
J. A, Brandon, Architects. » Fleet-street. 











the pi originality to which we re- { 
ferred. 

This work contains views of sixty-three 
churches, from sixteen counties; nearly half 
of the illustrations, however, are from Lincoln- 


shire and Northamptonshire. In the first 

iew, Little Casterton Church, Rutlandshire, the 
west wall is continued up, and has two arched 
openings in it for bells, surmounted by gables, 
while against the face of the wall below are two 
massive buttresses in the line of the belfry, 
which produce a tower-like form, and give 
character at little cost.* The plan of the nave 
and aisles is a square, and the chancel is a 
double square. 

At Howell Church, Lincolnshire, the west 
wall, to the extent required for a similar 
double belfry, is made to project slightly ; 
and in Manton Church, Rutlafidshire, with the 
same double belfry, one gable encloses the 
two openings, as it does also at Howell Church, 
and there is a buttress runs down the 
centre of the front. 

At Herne Church, Kent, an interesting 
example, the tower, of massive proportions, is 
placed at the west end of the north aisle, and 
was built quite distinct from the church. 
The lower story, open to the church by 
means of arches, is groined over, and is made 
the baptistery. Brampton Church, Northamp- 
tonshire, is remarkable for its regularity: the 
tower, with broach spire, is in the centre of 
the west end; a porch on the south side is ba- 
lanced by a poreh on the north. 

In Temple Balsal Church, Warwickshire, an 
octagonal stairs’ turret, which scarcely shews 
at the south angle of the west front, is enlarged 
at the eaves of the roof to a square tower. 
Warmington Church, Northamptonshire, a 
pure Early English church, shews in its beau- 
tiful broach spire three ranges of spire lights 
surmounted by elegent crosses. 

In Fleet Church, Lincolnshire, the tower is 
detached, and stands on the south side. In 
Donnington Church, Lincolnshire, the tower 
is on the south side of the nave aisle: the 
lower part of it is made to form the south 
porch. In Leckhampton Church, Gloucester- 
shire, the tower is over the western extremity 
of the chancel, and in Clymping Church, 
Sussex, it is at the southern extremity of the 
south transept. 


We cannot attempt to note all the observa- 
tions which oecur on examining the plans and 
views here brought into juxta-position. One 
more, however, we cannot avoid making, and 
that is, the uniformity apparent in the size of 
the chancel of a large number of the ex- 
amples given, however different the size 
of the rest of the building. Thus the 
length of the chancel of Trunch Church, 
Norfolk, is 34 feet 6 inches; Westwick 
Church, Norfolk, 31 feet 10 inches; North 
Mims, Herts, 32 feet 3 inches ; Floore Church, 
Northamptonshire, 33 feet 6 inches; Etton 
Church, Northamptonshire, 35 feet 9 inches : 
Brampton Church, Northamptonshire, 31 feet 
10 inches ; Casterton Church, Rutlandshire, 32 
feet; Long Stanton Church, Cambridgeshire, 29 
feet 3 inches ; Filby Church, Norfolk, 34 feet ; 
Martham Church, Norfolk, 34 feet ; Deopham 
Church, Norfolk, 32 feet 4 inches ; Morley St. 
Botolph’s Church, Norfolk, 34 feet 6 inches ; 
Woolpit Church, Suffolk, 32 feet 8 inches; 
Achurch Church, Northamptonshire, 32 feet; 
Islip Church, Northamptonshire, 30 feet 6 
inches; Gransley Church, Northamptonshire, 31 
feet 6 inches ; Shiere Church, Surrey, 32 feet 


¢ A similar arrangement ia found in Long Stanton Chureh, 
Cambridgeshire 








It is much to be regretted that many 
of the churches named are, as we happen 
to know, in a miserably-neglected and 
decaying state. It is much to be wished 
that the desire to uphold and restore 
the evidences of our forefathers’ piety and 
our forefathers’ skill, now happily apparent in 
many quarters, may extend to the guardians 
of these,—and equally so that our architects, 
regarding these as proofs of the boundless 
variety of combinations obtainable in their 
art, should be led to work on the same system 
as their medieval predecessors, rather than 
from the same moulds, and be ARTISTS instead 
of artificers. 








ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF INTERNAL 
ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATION. 


THESE arguments, it is hoped, will remove 
in some measure the prejudices existing in 
many minds against internal ecclesiastical 
coration, as well as direct the attention of the 
members of the Protestant church to its im- 
portance. 

The desire of multiplying churches and cha- 
pels is so great, that all available funds are too 
frequently lavished on walls and roofing—those 
absolute requisites to protect congregations 
from the weather. If decoration be at all con- 
sidered, it is only with reference to their 
external architectural features, which is farther 
advanced in public favour than interior adorn- 
ment. The question to be considered is, 
whether it would not strengthen the best in- 
terests of the Protestant church, and be its 
wisest policy, to build fewer, and render those 
already built worthier their consecrated pur- 
pose? Places of worship at present ibit 
too much of factory-building economy; they 
awaken no reverence: designed for man rather 
than God, his mean and selfish nature 
them: there is no evidence of his having de- 
voted his highest powers to the service of the 
Most High. They do not burst upon the view 
as visible prayers ascending to the Creator, 
but are cold, dumb, and unthankfal. 

All funds are exhausted either before or at 
the time when internal decoration ought to be 
considered, so that those who may be inclined 
to favour it, but who do not possess sufficient 
influence to control the funds, are obliged to 
acquiesce and yield the gratification of their 
rational desire. This fact ought to be taken 
into consideration in forming any estimate of 
the numbers really opposed to it, and while 
prejudice is in the ascendant, Protestant places 
of worship will be left mere carcases, without 
the soul of internal decoration. Would it not 
be better to neglect the exterior rather than the 
interior? Interior splendour would be typical 
of the Christian character, which ought not to 
consist in mere outward show, but in the inward 
and spiritual grace. It may be said by some 
that all decoration is mere outward show ; so 
it is—but surely it is an outward show prefer- 
able to that of ugliness and deformity: is not 
all beauty a full voiced choir of praise? A 
lively faith, with an unsuppressed will, is irre- 
sistibly led to manifest itself in all possible 
ema compelling dumb inanimate wood 
and stone to echo its admiration—reconeiling 
discordant sounds and colours into harmonious 
love and praise. 


It is not known to the writer on what ground 
any Christian can ee or even eam 
ently, object to paintin sculpture in 
re architectonic decoration of churches 
and chapels, who admits the of their 
external decoration, or m 
within them. It is not known why the sense 
of hearing should precede in ite 


a 


Ss except that it the law of 

tellectual progression, the highest 
omite. to dhe: Senb dpetilidl ision has always 
been considered the least and material of 
the senses ; the idea of this is extended 


to express Deity, as “ a 
its relative iti in the human 

is typical of its su . If this be 
true, there would no more harm in 
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preaching several sermons to defray the 


expenses of altar pictures and other decora- 
tions than to obtain funds for a carved and 
gilt organ. Illustrations of the proverb, 
“ straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel,” 
are too frequent; for, besides the anomalies 
referred to, there are others, such as the 
admission of numerous monumental effigies, 
combinations of variegated marbles, &c., 
brilliant velvet cushions fringed with gold; 
embellishments, denied the church, liberally 
bestowed on prayer-books and bibles. Again, 
insisting on the strict adherence to the precept, 
“thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image,” and yet permitting the representation 
of Moses over the altar bearing the tablets of 
the law which contain it— pulling down 
sculptured representations of the passion, 
setting up the royal arms or the banners and 
escutcheons of noblemen and_ gentlemen. 
How long will men exhibit the capriciousness 
of children? ‘To push notions to their limits, 
achurch must have some form and colour; 
these are conditions which cannot be banished 
from being ; colour is peculiarly a manifesta- 
tion of health and life; the church that en- 
deavours to banish it is pale and sickly; 
colour will find its way into the temple even if 
its walls be reduced to black and white: deny 
these to be colours, bright hues steal in on 
bonnets—ribbons—silks—reduce these to grey 
——the rosy tints still modestly blush on the 
lips and pra of the fair Christian; banish 
it from hence, and it is an unmerciful and 
gloomy creed—a foul blotch on nature’s visage 
—the sooner removed the better for society. 


The following are the heads of arguments, 
addressed to churchwardens in particular and 
others whom it may concern. 
the law of alternation, or of action and reaction, 
particularly as regards the affections and dis- 
affections of society and individuals. The 
expediency of meeting the reaction in favour 


of ecclesiastical decoration, that the advantages | 


of the persuasive influences of painting and 
sculpture may not accrue to those opposed to 
Protestantism, by yielding them the power of 
attracting men from the pale of its teachings. 
To show that form and colour are like musical 
sounds, mere agencies, edifying and elevating 
when ordered by virtue, noxious and degrad- 
ing under the tyranny of vice. To suggest to 
those who would admit ornamentation in 
churches, without sanctioning the introduction 
of the human figure, painted or sculptured, 
abhorring idolatry; that if worshipping in 
presence of an image be idolatry, then all wor- 
ship is idolatrous ; and lastly, an argument on 
a lower basis—the importance of church deco- 
ration to the manufacturing community and 
general prosperity of the country. 

It appears to be a universal law of nature to 
oscillate between extremes, and from any con- 
dition under which it has previously existed to 
seek its contrasting or opposing quality. The 
moral world of man, like the globe he inhabits, 
alternates between the laxity of summer and 
the severity of winter, dark night and bright 
day, storm and calm, action and repose, life 
and death; the same holds in regard to his 
physical being, which if excited exclusively in 
any one direction demands its complementary 
reaction,—fast leads to hunger, surfeit to dis- 
gust and abstinence. The artist and musi- 
cian perceive the same physiological tendency 
to opposite states with regard to colour and 
sound. Society is the aggregate manifestation 
of man’s individual nature, and is, therefore, 
similarly necessitated, as witnessed in its revo- 
lutions; when oppression of one kind has 
reached its limit, it is succeeded by one of an 
Opposite nature—the oppressed become the 
avenging oppressors —examplesare too familiar, 
even within our own times, to need any com- 
ment, Save reminding the oppressor that there 
will inevitably be a day of retribution. Again, 
when the Latin church had run into excesses, 
it was opposed hy the austere and iconoclastic 
extremes of the early reformers. The awe 
inspired by contemplating the convulsions of 
the earth, or of society, is somewhat abated, 
however, on reflecting there is consoling 
evidence that every successive convulsion 
oscillates, as it were, in an are less than the 
pesceding. the antagonistic reacting extremes 

ing the bridles which ultimately guide 
striving nature to that mid-point, the goal of 
unity and barmony. 


To enunciate | 
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Does not this law of alternation give the 








| parents cannot foresee the inevitable conse- 


clue—the perception of the necessity of the quences of many of their acts. It may be 


reaction which has visibly commenced with | 
regard to church decoration? 


observed, that all are more susceptible of 


Men begin to | grosa influences, who have been under restraint 


pall of whitewashed churches and chapels, the | and denial: children that have been overawed 


extreme in this direction having been indulged | 
in long enough—the good no longer exists 
which pricked it onward in its course—the | 
tide is on the turn—the antagonistic feeling 

which urged public opinion in this direction is | 
fast dying, men begin to reflect calmly and | 
rationally, whether they may not have gone too 
far in the spirit of opposition, and whether 
there be not danger in abstaining,—in fasting 
the senses on bare walls,—the danger of denial 
is, that when its gates are once unlocked, the | 


imprisoned sense at once rushes into excess ; it | 


chafes in its chains and narrow cell impatient 
of restraint, and when liberated, turns its free- 
dom to abuse till it finds itself again at the ex- 
tent of its tether in the opposite extreme: men 
ought to have learned from experience—from 
historic precedent, that true social and moral 
liberty is alone left when their chains hang 
loosely about them, becoming conscious of 
thraldom only when they forsake the “in media 
tutissimis ibis” of reason— 


‘* Austerity, severe and cold, 
Or wild excess— 
Voluptuous ease, in halls of gold, 
Not happiness : 
They true enjoyment find alone 
Who, bound between 
The torrid and the frigid zone, 
Observe the mean.”’ 


Let the Church of England and dissenters , 


consider this law well—consider whether there 
be not a probability that the multitude will be 


attracted within the pale of those churches and | 


chapels which offer them— 


** Storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light ;"’ 


the splendours of painting and sculpture, or 
the glorious anthem vibrating in the choir— 


‘* There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full voie’d choir below, 
In service high, and anthems clear, 


As may with swiftness through mine ear, | 


Dissolve me into extasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes.”’ 


Let Protestantism recollect that these quota- 
tions are tributes to the influences of such 
powers by one of its bulwarks and chief orna- 
ments. Are not such influences a relief to 
the monotony of work-day life? 
Protestant church relinquishing advantages 


which might secure to it complete victory? | 
Would it not be good policy to adopt it as a | 
principle of allurement as well as defence? | 


It may believe itself too strong to require 
such aids—but there is a danger in the supine- 
ness of fancied security. He would be but a 
bad general who should consider his position 
strong enough when opportunities present 
themselves to make it stronger: “ watch and 
prepare.” 
enlisted in the worship of the Creator, might 
allure the indifferent with soft persuasion, 
within reach of argument and reason, and 
while softening man’s grosser nature, open the 
gates of his understanding, that sound prin- 
ciples may enter freely. If such means be 
despised, the English church may rest assured 
that others will continue to avail themselves of 


them whose doctrines it does not esteem, and | 


the advantages to be derived from the use of 
such persuasives will thus be reaped by its 
enemies. 
belly on Friday, than the eye, which has been 
famished the work-day week, on Sunday? 
Will not the hungry sense have a tendency to 
seek those who will give it food, and willingly 
agree as the price of its enjoyment to 
abjure flesh on the Friday? Theatres owe 
half their attractive influence to the ful- 
some and meretricious excitements of form 
and colour which vitiate taste, wanting 
a presiding influence to offer pure and holy 
beauty to the eyes of the people. The power 
of such excess is the greater under the denial 


and limited opportunities which the public have | 


of gratifying the higher tastes ; it is no wonder, 
therefore, that when adverse powers offer 
sense-excitements, they are readily embraced. 
This effect of denial to precipitate in opposite 
extremes, is of constant occurrence in society ; 


and "tis pity that legislators, instructers, and | 





Is not the | 


The beautiful in form and colour | 


Is it more criminal to starve the | 


and drilled into unwilling anchorites, at last 


| break loose ; the parent mourns too often the 


wickedness of his children, instead of bis own 
folly; the youth from the country often falls a 
victim to the seductive influences of the city ; 
the extravagance of the sailor a-shore, and the 


-improvidence of the poor, are proverbial ; 


princes seek retirement and relief in the em- 
_ ployments of their subjects; the libertine and 
_anchorite often retrace their steps. 

Forms, colours, and sounds, are mere agents, 
not guilty in themselves. In the service of 
good they should contribute to its effulgent 
glory, that its intense light may extinguish the 
fascinating eyes of the serpent. They are in 

_one shape or another the common weapons of 

good andevil. Both good and bad spirits may 
inhabit beautiful dwellings,—the angel to 
awaken love to good,—the devil to seduce 
to evil. All that is lovely on the earth 
has been given for our use, not abuse. 


‘* For nought so vile that on the earth doth five, 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that fair 

use, 
Revolts from true birth stumbling on abuse.’’ 


| What evil is there in the form of the lily, 
the tints and perfume of the rose? Poisons 
oe lurk in their juices, but the form, colour, 
and perfume may be abstracted from the 
noxious qualities which wear them. It is with 
form and colour as with gold, in a moral point 
of view,—all its good offices are forgotten, and 
only its crimes remembered; it is forgotten 
they are but mediums, subject to conflicting 
| powers, and that only figuratively can we 
| qualify them as bad or good. In this sense, 
with regard to gold, it is good that it has ran- 
somed the captive—it is bad that it has pur- 
chased the slave; it may be alike used by the 
ministrants of charity and abettors of crime. 
| Parallels of use and abuse might be drawn 
with regard to form, colour, and sound. 


The Reformation, in its antagonistic fanati- 
'cism, consigned all that was beautiful in the 
| Latin church to destruction, considering it as 
being tainted by its connection; Lut pure 
beauty, like pure virtue, might stand un- 
scathed, uncontaminated, even in hell. If 
there had been evil in the glorious tints of 
flowers, the broidery on Nature’s robes, 
Nature might, as an anchorite, have been 
cloaked in universal grey; and what ideal 
then would have been framed of heaven but cold 
monotony? But as we ascend from one beauty 
of the earth to another—as we mount up 
| to the contemplation of its full splendour— 
the imagination still exclaims “ excelsior.” It 
is from things terrestrial alone that men are 
' enabled to form some feeble idea of the aspect 
of heaven and revelation: still to exalt our 
vision within the pale of our limited under- 
standing, brings all the splendours of earth, 
even gold and precious stones, to frame an 
idea in our minds of a heavenly city. If such 
| means are not considered derogatory in the 
sacred writings, why should men abjure that 
which has been consecrated? Let our churches 
and chapels then be typically adorned with the 
treasures and beauties of earth, that after our 
utmost powers have been exhausted, the ima- 
| gination may still travel beyond. The Chinese 
believes his celestial empire transcends all 
others, because there is no mental liberty and 
progress. The American Indian is superior 
in imagination, and dies in the anticipation of 
the delights of his beautiful hunting grounds, 
which having found to graduate in superiority 
on earth, he believes will be transcended in 
the next world. We smile at his credulity, at 
his humble notion of heaven: yet the “ excel- 
sior ” of mankind, in all its grades of progres- 
sion, is analogous,—it is the anticipation of a 
more superlative enjoyment than the most 
elevated experienced on earth,—is more phy- 
sical in its character in the first stages of 
civilisation, more refined and rational in its 
latter or advanced condition. The more the 
| prospect of man’s intellectual vision is extended, 
the nearer it is to heaven. 


Before dismissing this part of the subject, it 
| may be asked what sins iurk in the hues of 


| the prism ? who will impugn that which has 
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been consecrated in the ark —the covenant 
with Noah? Can men rationally then banish 
form and colour from ecclesiastical decoration ? 
deny themselves walls and roofs, worship under | 
the canopy of heaven—there will be the blue | 
expanse, the bright sun, green trees, spark- | 
ling flowers, and incense-laden winds —are | 
these sinful? There would be no need of | 
church-building were the climate constant; | 
but the bright day may be overcast — the 
healthful storm must sweep the infection- 
charged gullies, and purge nature of its rank | 
growth and excess; Protestant churches and | 
chapels still have the leaden aspect of the storm- | 
cloud of the Reformation upon them, but it is | 
visibly breaking and gradually rolling in 
masses away—sunshine appears in golden 
patches—music awakens, and the bright hues 
sparkle in the iris. 

There are very many who would go the 
length of admitting ornamental decoration in 
places of worship, but who would still object 
to the introduction of the human figure in 
either painting or sculpture, dreading the im- 
putation of idolatry. The worship and reliance 
on mere idols of wood and stone can alone ap- | 
pertain to the lowest condition of man; should 
such gross ignorance prevail in any class of 
society in Great Britain, the sin will be imputed 
to those who suffer such condition to exist 
when even moderate education would correct 
it. With the educated the image can never 
be more than typical —it is the embodi- 
ment of the idea formed in the artist’s 
mind by the study of Holy Writ, which | 
he projects out of himself, that his | 
thoughts may become objective to others. 
Every body has pictures on the tablet of the 
atin unseen by others; the artist is able to 
copy his, that his thoughts may be seen. 
Every Christiaa has graven images in his 
mind of the Saviour—his crucifixion—his 
burial—of the Apostles, and various descriptive 
passages of the sacred writings; the unseen 
Saviour to whom he bows is thus typically 
worshipped under the form of the image 
existing in his mind, designed and imprinted 
there by revelation. Had he the power of the | 
artist again to reflect it out of himself we can- 
not see what harm there would be in worship- 
ping in presence of the copy ;—he must in 
presence of the original in his mind. If man- 
kind have these painted tablets within them 
it may be said that they require no others; but | 
the susceptibility of the artist’s mind to receive | 
a more vivid and correct impression than other 
men enables him to present mankind with a 
higher and more beautiful type—to replace the 
imperfect presentiments of ordinary minds ; it | 
is, perhaps, the rude undefined image existing 
in the ordinary mind that deludes it into be- | 
lieving it worships none—its own is so faint 
when compared with the reality of the artist’s | 
that the artist’s completely effaces 1t—its own | 
is forgotten. If men reflect calmly and dis- | 
passionately, they would find that the difference | 
between the image of St. Paul in their own 
minds and that presented to them by Raffaelle 
is really the perfection of his compared with 
their own. 

The embodiment, then, of the sacred per- 
sonages or presentiments of the historical | 





portions of holy-writ by a talented artist pre- | 
sents the community of Christians with a | 
higher interpretation, a higher realisation of 
Scripture than its own, and has the advantage 
as an adjunct of language of impressing its 
precepts and descriptions more forcibly on the 
mind by phrenotyping it in connection with 
form and colour. If what has been said be 
true, the introduction of the human figure, 
deified in painting or sculpture, cannot be ra- 
tionally objected to ; revelation informs us that | 
inan was made in the likeness of his Creator. 


The masses would acquire elevated tastes by | 
the prevalence of ecclesiastical decoration, and | 
the feelings imbibed on the Sunday would | 
ultimately suffuse the productions of industry, | 
for men are insensibly moulded by the outward | 
cireumstances which surround them. While | 
morally elevating the people, give them in- | 

prosperity, and, to our productions in | 
foreign markets, besides the su riority of 
fabric, superiority in design, and the inha- | 
bitants of Great Britain would then present to 
the foreigner the aspect of a higher and happier 
people, 





W, Cave Tuomas. 





| as ourselves, on the promising result, although 


| not satisfied with dashing their own brains out, 


| to spread the infection amongst their own par- 
| themselves in the cause, to rouse heaven and 


| earth, or at least the House of Commons and 


| might have added, necessarily shine, in conse- 


| other essentiality than that of irrational and 


a 





IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 

Has fairly broke away from the leading 
strings and the fostering care of Tuk 
BurLtpeR, beyond whose limits in space it | 
has at same time so rapidly risen, that all fur- | 
ther attempts to compress its substance within | 
the skirts and outskirts of the few short 


articles in which alone we could afford to | 


| clothe its hale and hearty limbs and members, | 


now, were vain. We are but too well pleased, 
however, to see our broader sheeted contem- | 
poraries of the newspaper-press so willing, | 
and anxious to adopt its cause, and we most | 
warmly congratulate both them and it, as well 


we do not mean to desert the ranks of its | 
future defenders, in which, on the contrary, 


in newspaper warfare. 

The excitement in the city on the subject | 
of a supply of cheap and good gas has 
become so intense, that those who wrongly | 
imagine they have cause to dread its issue, | 


| 


| stigmatize it with the name of “ mania;” | 


and so extreme, on the other hand, is that | 
most groundless dread itself, that it is charac- | 
terised, by the very same parties, as a “ panic,” 
the reality of which, in the meantime, however | 
groundless its cause, is but too clearly | 
evidenced by “the continued fall in the value | 
of their shares at the Stock Exchange,” a fall 
which was lately acknowledged to have depre- 
ciated the metropolitan stock in gas alone 20 
per cent., or to the extent of half a million of 
money, but for which, we have not the least 
hesitation in saying, the holders have them- 
selves and their senseless ‘ panic’ alone to 
blame. And these same panic stricken stags, 


if they have any, have of late rushed into the 
provinces in print, by pamphlet and circular, 


ticular flock throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, beseeching all and sundry gas 
companies, shareholders, and officials, to bestir 


its shareholding constituents, to destroy that 
‘ great central’ bugbear, “the Great Central 
Gas Consumer’s Company,” by smothering its 
Bill in the birth, else “‘ the principle, when once 
established, must necessarily extend itself 
throughout the kingdom,” and the light, they 


quence, throughout every humble dwelling. 
Now, that all this pitiful panic possesses no 


groundless absurdity, common to it with all 
panics, it would be very easy to show, were it 
at all worth our while, whose interests are | 
identified with the extension and the triumph 
of a totally different cause,—the cause of the | 
million. Yet having really also at heart the | 
cause of the administrators, themselves, of this | 





| —poor man’s light and heat, for kitchenand for | 


parlour,—as we may well and truly say that | 
gas is, or ought to be,—we shall just recall for | 


| an instant one case nearly in point, viz., that | 


of the enforcement of reductions in price at | 
Liverpool; and this we shall do most briefly 


rishing state of things brought about by the 
exercise of a little gentle compulsion on the 
part of the Liverpool gas consumers, in the 


administration of a pill—offensive, it may have 


been,as assafcetida,in prospect and administra- 
tion, yet assuredly, wholesome as household 
bread in operation and effect. 

But have we not proved, in short, to satiety, 
from their own returns to Parliament, that 
reductions in price, to an indefinite extent, 
have ever been attended with an equivalent 
increase in profit as in consumpt, and that 


| there is not the slightest reason to think that 


the minimum of price, or apy thing like it, has 


ever, as yet, been any where reached? At 
| Liverpool itself, the price of coal has been 


much about the same with what it doubt- 


. ; 
‘less has cost the metropolitan companies. 
| we are ready at once to enrol ourselves even as | 


‘humble ‘ privates’ amongst the great guns | 


Indeed, at one of the late city meetings, as 
reported by a contemporary, it was declared 


| by Mr. Pontifex, that “ one ton of coals, which 


he could get for 12s. (a less price by several 
shillings than that at Liverpool when 4s. 6d. 
became the highly profitable charge for gas 
there per 1,000 cubic feet), would produce 
from 9,000 to 10,000 cubie feet of gas, conse- 
quently his gas cost but 1s. 24d. per 1,000 feet, 
the coke and residuum paying the cost of ma- 
nufacture. If proper economy were used, 
is. 6d. per 1,000 feet would afford sufficient 
profit when the supply was large. He was 
supplying the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany at Swindon at Is. 8d. per 1,000, and 
certainly did not lose by it.” Besides, even 
from the statement of Mr. Lowe, engineer to 
the Metropolitan “ Chartered Gas Company,” 
not only,is the residual matter “ of somuch more 
value in London than in Liverpool, that gas 
can be manufactured 5d. per 1,000 cheaper m 
the former place from that source alone, as the 
larger the quantity of gas made the cheaper 
the production ;” but moreover, “ when the 
quality of the Liverpool gas is tested by the 
quality of that burnt in other large towns and 
the price paid for the two, the former being 
4s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and the latter 7s. 
per 1,000 cubie feet (as it then was im the 
metropolis itself)—the reference being had to 
quality alone,—the other—the Liverpool gas— 
would be relatively worth 14s. per 1,000 cubic 
feet.” What are we to think of the present 
restive resistance and protestations of the 
metropolitan companies then, by comparison 
with past experience at Liverpool? e for- 
mer are not only engaged in a repetition of the 
groundless panic and outcry of the latter as to 
** losing prices,” “ruinous losses,” &c. &e., buat 
they are losing all the little remnant of diseretion 
which their past, though perfectly eognizant 
silence, under the infliction of our ewn hard 


| knocks with stubborn facts, appeared to indi- 


cate. Desperation and the ‘ panic’ aforesaid 
have at length betrayed them into publication, 
or into a permission of publication, in their 
defence, and by their own dependants, of some 
very formidable-looking and would-be-proof- 
positively-statistical, but only too-clearly demo- 
lishable, pamphleteering and other statements, 
such as those to which we have before given all 
the notice that they merited ; and we only now 
recur to them to —— by a single instance, 
aud by internal evidence of their own showing, 
and altogether apart from that overwhelming 


_ and concisely by a short quotation from what we 


' 


| have already said on that subject. The metro- | evidence which we have already adduced from 
| politan companies are now on the eve of being | time to time in Tue BuiLpeR,—how truly 


forced to swallow the very pill that has already | preposterous and suicidal are their endeavours. 


_ done so much good to those who kicked and | to bolster up a bad cause, and to occupy @ 
| sprawled as lustily at Liverpool as our metro- | false and untenable position. The instance in 
| politan friends are now engaged in doing here. | question occurs in a recent pamphlet, in the 
|“ In that case, if our readers recollect, the | form of a Letter to Lord Carlisle, by a Civil 
| company, after being literally pulled down from | Engineer ; and is re 
| 45s. to 15s., 12s. 6d., 8s., and 7s., declared! in @ more curt an 
‘that it was utterly impossible to make gas at a | letter signed Thomas G. Barlow, 


essentially, though 
manageable form, in a 


lower price,—then to 5s., when there was | together with the pamphlet in question, to the 
another dead stop, as if was declared to | editor of the Morning Advertiser,—an able 
be a losing price,—then down to some- | defender of the good cause. In that letter, 
thing less than a losing price, viz., 4s. 6d. | the statistical details of the leteer are 
which their own ‘ chief clerk’ at length, in evi- | thus essentially put:—One ton of coals, at 
dence, declared to be a very good reason why | 17s., yields 9,250 cubic feet of gas, which give 
they should—raise it again? by no means, but | 2/. Os. 10d. at an average price of 4s. 5d. 
—reduce it even to 3s.5d.! And, in truth, | (arising from the a and unjustifiable 
the ruinous, losing, and impossible prices ac- | overcharge of 2s. 2d. beyond what the city 
tually realised the highest dividends allowed by | street lamps are lighted at, namely, 3s. 10d., 
their Acts, viz., 10 per cent., which were shortly lor 2d. less than the sum w the citi- 
afterwards announced! and that, too, in the! zens in are willing to give for 
face of a constant rise in the price of coal!!”| their own supply). To this 2/. Os. 10d., 
And now we may add, the expiry of another | add for coke, tar, breeze, Kc., 8s. 10d., and 
year, and even in the midst of a general de- | the whole of the ton of coals is 





pression in trade, has only confirmed the flou- | 2/. 9s. $d. Now, over and above the exaggee 
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rated wholesale price of the coal itself, namely, | 


17s., a sum of no less than 1/. Os. 8d. is added 
to the expense on every ton of coal, for wages 


or salaries, loss, repairs, and other incidental | 


items of outlay; and that, too, altogether ex- 
clusive of interest on capital or expense of 
works and pipes no less than of cost of coal 
itself. In other words, it is alleged that for 
every ton of coals converted into gas, a City 


Company has to expend 1/. Os. 8d. for mere | 


wages, loss, repairs, and other incidental 
charges. 
we mean to restrict our present remarks. In 


the same pamphlet we are told, that in the 


It is to this sum of 1/. Os. 8d. that | 


metropolis “‘ the quantity of gas made and | 
distributed, or lost by leakage, in the year | 


1848, was 3,200,000,000 cubic feet,”—to pro- 
duce which, it informs us, 
coal were used. Now, 350,000 tons of coal, 
at il. Os. 8d. a ton, amounts to about 361,666/. 


350,000 tons of | 


—a sum which we are to believe that the | 


metropolitan gas companies pay every year 
for mere salaries, repairs, and other inci- 
dental charges! If such really be the case, 
we can only say that it affords one of the 
strongest arguments that can possibly be 
urged in favour of a thorough reform in the 
administration and supply of this public and 
poor man’s invaluable property—gas-light. 

As to the general progress of the gas move- 
ment, both in town and country, we had much 
more to say, but our limits impel us to reserve 
it till further opportunity ; meantime we have 
only room to remark, that while the metropo- 
litan companies, or their representatives or 
defenders, are renewing the delusive estimates 
of apparently moderate profit or percentage on 
their capital, estimates founded, as we have 
already showed, not on tle capital actually laid 


out in necessary works, but on the whole of | 


the enormous amounts authorised by their re- 


spective Acts of Parliament ;* and while they | 
are refusing, on many repeatedly disproved | 


and delusive grounds, to reduce their present | _ ; 
chaiges, we observe that ond of them, the} subject to the rules of schedule E. of the said Act 


Phoenix, is at present offering to supply gas at | 


Bedford for 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet, on a small 
and comparative expensive scale, and with coal 
there at 17s. 6d. a ton; and that the same 


Stratford station of the Eastern Counties, and 
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CORNICE, OR CORNICIONE, OF THE 
COLONNA PALACE, AT ROME. 

The exterior of this palace has little to attract 
attention, though the details are all very hand- 
some. In the interior the noble picture gallery 
is perhaps unrivalled for the beauty and 
splendour of its proportions and decorations. 

CORNICE OF A HOUSE IN ROME. 


This design has been attributed to Raphael 
Sanzio, but it is not at ail similar to his other 


works, which have all a marked character, and . 


are easily to be distinguished. 
CORNICE OF THE PALAZZO BORGHESE, ROME. 


This enormous palace was commenced in 
1590, by Cardinal Borghese, and was finished 
by Paul Vth about the year 1615. The first 


architect was Martino Longhi, and it was com- | 


pleted by Flaminio Ponzio. 





BLINDS TO SHOPS WITHIN LIMITS OF 
BUILDINGS ACT. 

Wiru regard to a house in the Quadrant, 
Regent-street, in the district of St. James, 
Westminster, Mr. Pitt, a blind-maker, was 
about to fix on the top of the shop front a 


blind-box, framed of wood, which was to ex- | 
tend in a line with the shop front, and to the | 


same extent at one end, and which shop 
front continued over the whole thickness of 
the party wall, or nearly. The district sur- 


veyor objecting, the parties required the | 
official referees to determine the following | 


questions, viz. :— 


Ist. Whether the said blind-box, which they | 
consider only a tenant’s shop fixture, would form a | 


part of the shop front, it being intended to fix the 
same on the lead-flat over the said front, without 
altering the same, with iron brackets screwed 
thereto ? 


2nd. Whether such blind-box would be at all | 


first above mentioned ? 


And 3rd. Whether if the entablature of a shop | 


| front be merely altered for the reception of a blind- 


box within it, it would require such entablature to 


| be wholly made in conformity with the said sche- 
company has already erected works at the | 
| tance from the centre of the party wail, or stopping 


contracted to supply the same article there, on | 
a probably still smaller scale, for fourteen | 


years, at a price beginning with 5s., to be 


afterwards reduced to 4s. and 3s. 6d., although | 


have it for in the metropolis, where the price | 
of gas on an immensely larger scale cannot be | 


reduced below 6s. without a “ ruinous loss !” 

* And exclusive of all allusion. of course, to the important 
but seeret system of bonuses, which we have occasionally 
exposed, so as to show that it averaged at least Se per 
cent. ef the diviklend itself. Mr. Barham, of the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company, recently speaks of one of 
the two city companies, *‘ whose 807. shares have for years, 
before the recent panic im shares, been quoted at 300/., and 
which pars 10/. per share, besides a frequent bonus, which, it 






was ¢ffered te Se proved in a court of justice, renders the 
anuual profit of the # res eqeal to 1." Were we 
inclined we could giso say something re about bonuses 
rein our own privaic Knowledge. but that is unnecessary. 


| mast be wholly made in conformity with the rules | 


dule, by keeping «!! woodwork the required dis- 


it with a pier or corbel of incombustible material ? 
The referees awarded, —‘‘ Ist. That the said 


blind-box, if fixed on the lead flat over the said | 
shop front, will form a part of the said shop front. | 
Bao aak “13 od ; 2nd. t the sai ind-box wi subjec } 
unquestionably coal will there also cost con- | 2nd. That the said blind-box will be subject to the | 


siderably more than the same company can | mentioned. 


rules of schedule E. of the said Act first above 


reception of a blind-box within it, such entablature 


' of the said Act, and such blind-box, entabiature, 


| and every other part of such shop front, must not | 


be fixed nearer than 4§ inches to the centre line of 


any party wall or party walls; and if it be fixed at | 
such distance of 44 inches, then = pier or corbel, | 
built of stone or of brick or other incombustible | 


_ material, and of the width of 4} inches at the least, 


must be fixed in the line of the party wall, so as to 
be high as the woodwork, and so as to project one 
inch at the least in front of the face thereof.’” 


And 3rd. That if the wooden enta- | 
blature of the said shop front be altered for the | 


THE BRITTON TESTIMONIAL AND CLUB. 
} cee ee 
| Many of our readers are interested in the 
| testimonial to Mr. Britton, and will be glad to 
‘learn what progress has been made in it. The 
| Club” which grew out of it had their first 
dinner (given by Mr. N. Gould, F.S.A.) on 
Tuesday last, and on the health of Mr. Britton 
being drunk, one of his friends read a short 
| reply that he had written, being not sufficiently 
well to speak. We give the following portion 
of it, as affording the information desired :— 


‘* On the 22nd of August, 1846, nearly a hundred 
of my kind and partial friends invited me to a public 
‘dinner at Richmond, as a compliment for my 

archeological and literary labours, promoting at the 
| same time a general subscription, as a TesT1MoN1IAL 

of those exertions. Some of these friends knew 
| that my gains in the literary market were never 
great, and that the profits on book-making, or 
| authorship, are rarely commensurate with its toils and 
, anxieties; for the phrase ‘‘ a poor author’’ is pro- 
_verbial. At the same time I must endeavour to 

disabuse your minds of a popular prejudice, by 

assuring you that any professional author, whether 
' man or woman, possessing but a fair proportion of 
talent, industry, and prudence, may obtain a re- 
spectable income by a judicious exercise of the pen. 
The little I have acquired has arisen from other 
sources than writing and publication; and, 
although not rich, I am happy to acknowledge 
that I have saved enough to secure the 
comforts and some of the luxuries of life. 
Amongst the latter I include the cordial companion- 
ship and confidence of friends, whose talents, 
| tastes, and characters render them valuable mem- 
bers of society at large, and examples to their 
families and associates. From an intercourse with 
such individuals I have derived much happiness ; 
and as long as life may be granted to me I hope to 
deserve and enjoy their unreserved friendship and 
| cordial sympathy. I have not yet mentioned the 
| ‘* unprecedented circumstance ’’ belonging to this 
| clab, and the testimonial to which I have alluded. 
| Sums of money, pieces of plate, and other honorary 
rewards have been often awarded to heroes, states- 
' men, and the officers of great public companies. In 
| my own case the subscription already referred to 
commenced in the warm hearts of a few esteemed 
| and estimable friends, who know the extent of my 
| literary works, and the industry devoted to their 
| production, together with the comparatively humble 
station in which I was contented to live. They 
enlisted their immediate friends in the cause, and 
the amount collected has far exceeded my most 
sanguine anticipations,—for there has been no public 
appeal, through the medium of the newspaper press. 
The total will be at least 800/.,—the whole of which 
will be expended in the preparation of an illustrated 
volume, which I am writing and preparing for pub- 
lication, and which I trast, according to the market 
price of such articles, will be at least of equal value 
to the amount subscribed by each individual. Hence 
there will be a reciprocity of obligation between the 
: giver and the receiver. By this engagement I have 
entailed upon myself an amount of personal and 
j mental labour, which I little anticipated when I 
pledged myself to the task. If, however, life and 
health be granted me for a few months more, I 
hope and expect to see a volume completed, which 
, will neither reflect discredit on the nor heart of 
| the author, nor impeach the taste or generosity of 

those kind friends, on whose account, and for whose 
| gratification, it has been written.” 
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Captain Smyth, director of S. A., in reply- 
ing for the Astronomical Society, pointed to 
Mr. Britton as the founder and first secretary 
of the Geographical Society. Mr. W. Tooke, 
F.R.S., replied for the Royal Society; Mr. 
James Walker for the Institution of Civil 
Engineers; Mr. W. Cubitt, M.P., for the 
Building Interests, and Mr. Cunard in con- 
nection with Steam Navigation. Mr. Bur- 
gess, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Ex-Sheriff Hill, 
Dr. Ure, Mr. Wansey, F.S.A., and others were 
also present. 





— 


THE WOODEN ROOFS OF OLD 
ENGLAND. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Hereford 
Archeological Society, after other communi- 
cations (reported at length in the local papers), 
Mr. Beloe read some remarks on wooden 
roofs. 

Mr. Beloe observed that the timber roofs 
of the ancient regal and baronial halls merited 
in an eminent degree the attention of all to 
whom the science of construction is an object 
of interest, although he was unable to enter 
into it, then, at the length which its import- 
ance demanded. He could then only furnish 





a few observations, which might prove not un- 
interesting. He remarked that the artificers of 
the early Saxons appeared to have been, for | 
the most part, either monks or slaves. They 
were in fact nothing more than mere neces- | 
sity made them; and they lived and died | 
poor, unhonoured, and unimproved. Mr. | 
Sharon Turner, the historian, had remarked | 
that “ the habits of life were too uniform, its | 
luxuries too few, its property too small, its | 
wants too numerous, and the spirit of the great | 
mass too servile and dull, to have that collec- | 
tion of ingenious, respected, and inventive | 
men, who make and circulate our internal and | 
external commerce, with eager but not illiberal 

competition, or to have those accomplished | 
artificers and manufacturers, whose taste in | 
execution equals the most elegant fancy of its | 
invention.” Mr. Beloe went on to remark that | 
the Anglo-Saxon carpenter was considered as 
part of what we are accustomed to call the 
plant of an estate, transferable with the land. 
He was called the Treow-wyrta (tree or wood 
workman), andthe Anglo-Saxon verb used in 
speaking of building is getymbrian (to make 
of wood). It was well known that churches 
were at times constructed of wood, one of them 
—Greensted, Essex—still remaining. 

The Norman period was touched upon by 
the lecturer, who observed that it was marked | 
by the introduction of more durable materials, 
which were used for several centuries before 
the construction of any wooden roof. This 
art the Norman architects practised with such 
admirable skill and effect, that their works 
have not unfrequently been considered beyond 
the pale of modern imitation. After alluding 
to various instances of this style, the lecturer 
passed to the Semi-Norman (1154 to 1189), 
which he remarked possessed all the charac- 
teristics of the Norman, combined with the 
pointed arch. Castle Acre Priory was selected 
as an example. The Early English or Lancet 
(1189 to 1272) was next explained, the illus- 
tration being a door-way at Paul’s Cray, Kent, 
and the lecturer referred to the beautiful win- 
dows of this style in our cathedral, as well as 
at York, Salisbury, &c. 

The lecturer then proceeded to explain the 
form and idea of the open-timbered roof, re- 
marking that the upright strut or queen-post, 
which rises from the extremity of the hammer- 
beam, in most of these roofs, suggested the 
idea of a pillar being cnt away at that point. 
The whole roof, therefore, reminded one of 
two rows of pillars, dividing the area into 
three aisles. He observed that the palace of 
the Bishop of Hereford, and Westminster 
Hail, as originally built by William Rufus, 
were built on this plan, which indeed seemed 
to be the usual mode of constructing halls of 
large dimensions previous to the fourteenth 
century, when an improved manner of con- 
structing arched roofs of timber superseded 
the necessity of columns. 

The Decorated period, including the greater 
part of the fourteenth century, was next re- 
ferred to. After explaining the architectural 
characteristics of the style, the lecturer re- 
marked at length upon the timber roofs of 





Nursted Court, Kent; Balsall Temple, Wor- ! 


cestershire; Coventry School; Croydon Pa- 
lace, &c. The roof of Crosby Hall, and other 
buildings, though erected in that period, was 
perfectly distinct in principle from those yet 
considered, being based on the property of the 
triangle to resist racking or change of form. 
He then passed on to consider the Perpen- 
dicular style (1377 to 1485), illustrating the 
architecture from a sketch of a doorway in 
St. Mary’s, Beverley, and ag yes eg cha- 
racteristics. In considering the timber roofs 
of the period, he gave a detailed description of 
that of Westminster Hall. That edifice was 
rebuilt by Richard II., almost from the fotin- 
dation; he said almost, because Mr. Pugin 
says that some of the lower portions of the 
side walls are the original works of the time 
of William Rufus. As it now stands, the span 
of the roof is nearly double the ordinary width 
of Gothic groined roofs, which seldom exceeded 
35 feet. Numerous obstacles to the erection 
of a stone roof in that case must have pre- 
sented themselves, and the builder was thrown 
upon the resources of his art. The result was 
a novel as well as elegant application of that 
great element of lightness and beauty in the 
arch. ‘The former ponderous and friable mate- 
rial was exchanged for one equally susceptible, 
and greatly superior in both tenacity and trac- 
tability. The lecturer went on to refer to the 
roof of Romsey Abbey Church, and that of 


| Eltham Palace. The nearest example to the 
| latter in this locality was the roof of St. Mar- 


tin’s Church, in this city; but the idea was 
not carried out to its fullest extent of beauty, 
some parts being plastered over. ‘The lecturer 
then referred to the Guard-room, Lambeth 
Palace. 

At that period, he remarked, ceilings were 
valued ornaments of palaces. They usually 
contained representations of memorable actions, 
but our azure church ceiling with stars occurs 
in ancient crypts; in other cases the ceiling is 
in black, with painted and gilt lattice-work, 
and grotesque heads, &c.; and others were of 
wood, painted or plastered in panels. After 
explaining the construction of the roof of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, the lec- 
turer went on to allude to the interesting spe- 
cimen of the roof of the cloisters of Hereford 


| Cathedral, at the same time expressing his 


acknowledgments to the Very Rev. the n, 
for having drawn his attention to that roof, 
and to the President, for a specimen of carving. 

In speaking of the Tudor period, the lec- 
turer referred at some length to Wolsey’s Hall, 
Hampton Court, perhaps the most elaborate 
specimen extant of the style. Asa scientific 
construction, it was much inferior to the roof 
of Westminster Hall, although it displayed 
much ingenuity. Reference was then made to 
Westminster School, the Middle Temple Hall, 
and other excellent specimens of the period. 

The lecturer pr to glance briefly at 
the general heaviness [and inelegance of the 
Debased style (1547 to 1640). The illustration 
was from St. Peter’s-in-the-East Church, Ox- 
ford. An interesting roof of this period 
exists in the chapel on the estate of Mr. C. T. 
Bodenham, of Rotherwas. 

He concluded by dividing Gothic roofs into 
four classes :—first, those of simple arched 
ribs; second, those which have a grand arch 
spanning the entire width; third, those that 
have the arch sup on brackets; fourth, 
such as are formed of two intersecting triangular 


frames, in which the lateral pressure is coun- | 
teracted by the longitudinal stress upon the | 
connecting beams. After that period it became | 


very difficult to trace the principle of the style 
at all. 





Beprorp ARCHITECTURAL Society.—At | 
a committee meeting held on Monday, the 


26th ult., Sir H. Dryden, Bart., in the chair, a 

nt of 4/. was made to be placed in Mr. 

artshorne’s hands, for the purpose of se- 
curing plans to be made of an ancient barn, 
near Peterborough, called the Saxon barn, 
which is about to be pulled down for some 
railway works. A donation of 1/. 1s. was 
made towards the spire of St. Edmund’s, in 
memorial of the late treasurer of the society, 
Mr. Percival. 

Tue Tuames Tunnev.—lIt is said that 
the number of passengers who passed through 


the tunnel in the week ending March 31, | 


was 43,761. 
182/.. 6s. 9d. 


Amount of money received, 
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SCENERY AND SATIRE. 
THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Iv says something for our own and other 
efforts to set before the public the merits of 
some of the scene-painters of the day, when we 
find the mach greater attention to 





scene 
of our theatres which is now paid by the 
periodical press , than was the case 
not long ago. The spectacles pro- 


duced at the various houses have given 
opportunities to the artists, which 

have not failed to take advan’ of in 
a greater or less ‘ e shall 
glance at them as we have heretofore done, 
when an opportunity occurs, to glean any 
point that may interest our readers, but at this 
moment confine ourselves to a few words on 
the piece at the Lyceum, “The Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom,” written by that arch- 
magician, J. R. Planché, to whom the public 
have reason to be grateful for er ough 
oe many bright dreams, and pleasant 
myths, without taint of immorality or coarse- 
ness, 

Mr. Planché has the talent of seizing on 
the things of the day, and while turning them 
to use, shews their absurdity. He must rank 
amongst the opponents of “ sham ”’ in architec- 
ture, for in the new piece, Mr. Charles 
Mathews sings (in the way that is his own),— 


**O such a town, such a wonderful metropolis, 

With mysteries and miracles all London teems ; 

Humbug has there got the snuggest of monopolies, 

Every thing is any thing, bat what it seems, 

You sleep upon an iron bed, and fancy it a feather 
one, 

You think your ceiling’s carved in oak—why, biess 
you its a leather one ; 

Your marble mantle-piece turns out of slate, if 
you’re a scrubber, Sir, 

And pore stones are made of wood, or else of 
india rubber, Sir.’’ 


He touches very cleverly the love of Latin 
and Greek names,— 


‘* Here is a Pantechnicon, and there is an Empo- 
rium, 

Your shoes are ‘ antigropelos,’ your boots of ‘ pan- 
nus-corium ;’ 

‘Fumi-porte chimney-pots,’ ‘Eureka shirts’ to 
cover 3 

‘ Idrotobolic hats,’ and ‘patent aqua-scutem’ over 
coats.”’ 

And then gives an immense amount of in- 

formation on art, a reference to the weak state 

of our School of Design, and the improper 

manner in which the Vernon collection has 

been treated, all in the space of eight lines :— 


‘“ O such a town, such a picturesque metropolis, 

Taste is polychromical for painting wild ; 

Frescoes for peers, and Art-unions for the populace, 

Schools where young designers learn to draw it 
mild. 

Dioramas, Cosmoramas, Cycloramas, charming 
ones, 

Missisippi panoramas, four miles long—alarming 
ones ! 

A national collection, where they never ask a fee 
at all, 

Besides the Vernon Gallery, a sight no one can see 
at all.”’ 


We must not forget the scenery. Mr. Be- 
verley has quite maintained the character we 
have before this given him. ‘“ The Fairy Lake 
and Grotto of the Swans” is a beautiful piece 
of imaginative rock work ; the “ Ruins in the 
Valley of the Nile,” is a morsel of David 
Roberts,’ magnified (which might have been 
made a little more of), and as to the “ Camp 
of the Champions,” the last scene, we are 
quite willing to adopt the lines of the epi- 
logue— 





** Own it is a joyous decoration, 
And be kind enough to say, in our usual good- 
natured way, 
That the scenery by Mr. Beverley, 
Has been painted very cleverly.”’ 





Roman ReMAINs FOUND wear CoLcues- 
TeR.—On ground belonging to Mr. J. Taylor, 
of West Lodge, about 250 funeral vessels, and 
a great variety of other remains, have been 
found in such circumstances as lead to the 
supposition that there are at least twelve times 
as many urns in the same ground still anex- 
‘humed. Mr. R. Smith and some other 
| bers of the Archeological A th i" 
| been at Colchester inspecting these 
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HOUSE OF FRANCIS I., CHAMPS 
ELYSEES, PARIS. 
Tus house, formerly under the name of 
“Maison du Tonnelier,” was, according to 
tradition, built at Moret, by Francis I. The 


little town of Moret, of very ancient origin, | 


is situated two leagues from Fontainbleau. 
As foreats bound it on all sides, Francis I. 
had an idea of establishing there a meeting 
place for hunting; and he caused the elegant 
edifice, which our drawings illustrate, to be 
erected. Its interior clearly shows for what 
object it was constructed. ‘The three great 
arches which decorate the front occupy nearly 
the whole space of the ground-floor. 

This house being sold in 1826 by the Govern- 
ment, it was bought by a lover of the arts, 
who caused it to be transferred, stone by 
stone, to Paris, where, in the Champs Elysées, 
the house of Moret was rebuilt, uninjured, 
with its own debris. ‘The sculpture is attri- 
buted to Jean Goujon. 

A section of the cornices, strings, &c., on 
the front wall is given, and some of the details 
to a larger scale. The date 1828, in the frieze, 
refers to the installation of the rebuilt structure. 
This house is an excellent example of the 
Renaissance period in France. 





BEAUTY IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

Tue following extracts from Mrs. Tuthill’s 
American “ History of Architecture,” reviewed 
by us some time since, are interesting as 
affording evidence of the growth of a right 
feeling in America, in respect of beauty, and, 
moreover, may have their use in England :— 

“The public squares of Philadelphia are in- 
caleulably important to the health of the city, 
Beneath the dense foliage of Washington- 


square, crowds of merry children enjoy, un- | 
Within the | 
enclosure of Independence-square, was first | 
promulgated the Declaration of Independence. | 


inolested, their healthful sports. 


lranklin-square has in the centre a fountain, 
falling into a handsome white marble basin. 
Penn, Logan, and Rittenhouse-squares are also 
ornamental to the city. 

‘The New-Haven-green has been justly cele- 
brated as one of the most beautiful public 
squares in this country. 


much to its beauty. 
Many of our large cities are entirely destitute 
of such green retreats. G 


are so necessary to the health, as well as the | 


enjoyment of those who are shut up in the 
close streets of a city, that it should be con- 
sidered an imperative duty to provide them for 
all classes of the inhabitants. It may be 
urged, that if left open and free, the decora- 
tions would soon be destroyed by the populace ; 
some few rude hands might occasionally make 
sad havoc among them, but when the people 
have once learnt how much such places of re- 
sort contributed to their health and pleaeure, 
they would carefully them from injury. 


* The beauty of the edifices constitutes the 
principal beauty of the streets, squares, and 


Its elms are remark- | 
ably fine ; it has recently been enclosed with a | 
light and tasteful iron-railing, which adds | 


ardens and squares | 
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| city in general. And who should preside over 
| this department? Every city should have its 
| Academy of Architecture, without whose appro- 
_ bation nothing should be erected.’ (The in- 


| dependence of American taste would not | 


| submit to such dictation.) ‘The height of the 
| houses should never be more than three 
| stories, their facades regular and well pro- 
| portioned, all equally simple, but differing in 
| their style and ornament. Uniformity should 
be admitted in the squares only.’ 

| ‘The public edifices should be so placed as 
| to suit public convenience. The university, 
| colleges, and high schools, should stand upon 
|commanding situations, with squares and 
courts about them, planted with trees and 
ornamental shrubbery, excluding as much as 
| possible the noise and dust of the city. A 
correct taste would thus be early implanted in 
| the minds of the young, anda love of the 
| beautiful ‘ grow with their growth and 
| strengthen with their strength.’ Banks, ex- 
| changes, and custom-houses should be built 
| where ‘men most do congregate ;’ and have 
the expression of richness and durability. 

Markets, with abundant space about them, 
should be as near the suburbs as convenience 
permits, and should stand at the termination 
of some of the principal streets. ‘The Boston 
market-house is finely situated, and is a beau- 
tiful building. 

Hospitals, manufactories, and magazines, 
' should be without the city, in open elevated 
| places, where they can enjoy a free, fine 
atmosphere. Cemeteries should be laid out 
with taste; planted with suitable trees and 
evergreens, and kept with scrupulous neatness. 
| Architecture ought to be displayed with the 
greatest sublimity in churches, which neither 
on the exterior nor within should have any- 
_ thing mean or inelegant. They should stand 
upon an open square, or at the termination of 
| a street presenting the whole facade to close 
| the vista. 

Villages. —Bad judgment and bad taste have 
| prevailed in the laying out of many of the 
villages in the United States. e New 
| England villages have been much admired for 
_ their neatness and beauty. An observing and 
| venerated author,* whom we have once or 
| twice quoted, thus contrasts the villages, or 
towns, in the Connecticut Valley with those on 
| the Hudson River :—‘ They are not, like those 


| 
! * President Dwight. 








the 1 i 
nor habits beside those which 
naturally grow out of ins and sales ; where 
the position of the store ines that of the 


busied in all the existing in this 





_ villages. The villages on the other side of the 
Atlantic are exhibited as being generally 
| clusters of houses, standing contiguously on 
| the street, built commonly of rough stone, 
clay, or earth, and roofed with thatch, without 
court-yards or inclosures, and of course in- 
capable of admitting around each house the 
beautiful appendages of shrubs, trees, gardens, 
“ —— . 

New England villages, and, in a peculiar 
degree, those of the Connecticut Valley, See built 
in the following manner. 


‘ The local situation is pitched on, as a place 
in itself desirable; as a place, not where trade 
compels, but where happiness invites to settle. 
| Accordingly, the position of these towns is 
usually beautiful.’ One wide street, planted 
| with trees, generally passes through the whole 
| length of the village. ‘The town plot is 
originally distributed into lots, containing from 
two to ten acres (not twenty feet by fifty!) Ina 
convenient spot, on each side of a house 
is erected at the bottom of the court-yard, 
often neatly enclosed, and is furnished uni- 
versally with a barn and other convenient out- 
buildings. Near the house there is always a 
garden, replenished with culinary vegetables, 
flowers, and fruits, and very often also, prettily 
enclosed. The lot on which the house stands, 
universally styled the home-lot, is almost, of 
course, a meadow, richly cultivated, and con- 
| taining generally a thrifty orchard. It is hardly 
| necessary to observe, that these appendages 
| spread a singular cheerfulness and beauty over 
| a New England village, or that they contribute 
largely to render the house a dehghtful 
| residence,’ 


These villages have been the models of 
| many in the western part of New York, and 
still farther west. ‘The buildings in some of 
| these villages, especially in the State of New 
| York, are superior to - Sham of New England. 
| Who has not admired the beautiful location of 
_ Canandaigua, Geneva, and Skaneateles, upon 
| their lovely lakes? The refined taste exhibited 
| in their style of building, too, has excited the 
| surprise and pleasure of travellers. We have 
| been accused of a want of patriotic and gene- 
| rous feelings as a nation ; of p possessing strong 
| individuality of feeling and interest, amount- 
ing to absolute, controlling selfishness. This 
| accusation may, or may not be true; it is per- 
_ haps as difficuit for us to know ourselves as a 
| nation, as the wise Milesian considered it for 
each one to be acquainted with himself. It is 
| certain that we have too few objects of com- 

mon interest. Every state, county, and even 
| village, is divided into innumerable jarring and 
| contending parties and sects. Though a pro- 
| sperous, we are not a cheerful people. Any- 
| thing that would contribute to unite ee 
| feeling, by bringing men to act together for the 
‘general good, would be a great benefit to a 
commanity. Suppose it to be a public garden 
and promenade, open and free toall. Every 
villager contributes according to his means to 








nee : 
beautiful, for the of the village. It isa 
common object of 
The moral influence of 
man, instead of going 
mor Cvilight, and bench sprendiagg toes 
mer twilight, ng en 
the society of his neighbours, and at the 
time have his children under his eye. 

If this public or 
richly and arranged and ornamented, 
a desire for neat and pleasant dwelling-houses 
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would naturally arise among the . 
Lord Kames, in his ‘ Elements of Criticism,’ 
remarks, that, ‘In Scotland, the regularity 
and polish even of a turnpike-road has some 
influence of this kind upon the people in the 
neighbourhood. They become fond of regu- 
larity and neatness; which is displayed first 
upon their yards and little enclosures, and 
next within doors. A taste for regularity and 
neatness thus acquired, is extended by degrees 
to dress, and even to behaviour and manners.” 

Two little girls from a city had one day 
taken a long walk beyond the city, upon a pub- 
lic road. A sudden shower of rain threatened 
to drench them to the skin. Several houses 
upon the road offered themselves as places of 
shelter; the youngest girl proposed to enter 
the nearest one. ‘No,’ said the elder, ‘ we 
will not go in here, nor into the next, bat yon- 
der is a neat, pretty cottage, with flowers in 
the front ward ; I know they will be kind 
there.’ ‘ But this is the biggest house,’ urged 
the younger sister. ‘Oh! but I am afraid to 
go in here, it Jooks so dirty and careless; 
hurry, hurry, sister! for I know they will treat 
us well where they take so much pains with 
their neat house and garden.’ And the girl’s 
reasoning was correct. There was gentleness 
and kindness within, as well as neatness and 
taste without. 

Would it not be well if some of our states- 
men would condescend to pay more attention 
to this subject? How often might they be- 
come public benefactors, at a small expense of 
time and money, if they were men of cultivated 
taste and generous public spirit! ‘Those beau- 
tiful avenues of elms in the city of New 
Haven, are they not graceful, magnificent 
monuments to the memory of the noble states- 
man who placed them there? Who can esti- 
mate the influence that his tasteful benevolence 
has exerted upon the community to which he 
was so great a benefactor ? 

On a review of this subject, it may be urged, 
that we are a business people, an industrious 
people; we have no time to devote to amuse- 
ments ; besides, we are a serious people, and 
such objects as are here proposed, are not in 
unison with our habits and feelings. Our 
cities must grow up and increase as they have 
done hitherto, without the fostering hand of 
taste ; we are young, and not yet prepared for 
such improvements, if indeed they are improve- 
ments, With due deference to those who 
differ, and with becoming modesty, we must 
still urge that the purity of morals, the sim- 
plicity and sobriety of the citizens of the 
United States, would not be endangered by 
suitable attention to the cultivation of a taste 
for architecture, and the beautifying of cities 
and villages. It is as easy to plan a city, a 
village, or a building, in good taste, as in bad 
taste, and as cheap too, since that is an all-im- 
portant consideration. Simplicity of style in 
architecture is in itself aebeauty. A Doric 
temple is perfectly simple, yet what object of 
art is more imposing and beautiful? We have 
wealth enough, if we have only taste to use it, 
to render our country as superior in artificial, 
as it is in natural beauty, to almost any country 
in the wide world. When Athens was at the 
height of her glory and splendour, she had not 
one quarter of the population or the wealth 
that the State of New York now possesses. 
And New York is arousing herself like a 
giantess, and soon, we trust, will exhibit to the 
world buildings which, for, ‘nobleness of 
design, vastness and grandeur of conception, 
proportion and harmony of parts,’ shall rival 
the decaying glories of republican Athens. 


But this is not what we would mainly urge. 
There may, and ought to be, taste, and even 
elegance, where there is but little wealth. 
Every town and village may ap beantiful, 
if proper attention be paid to the houses and 
grounds. A rustic farm-house may be conve- 
nient and picturesque. A turnpike gate, now 
a most unsightly object, might be made even 
ornamental. If we are not yet prepared for 
these things, we ought to be. Professing our- 
selves free, liberal, enlightened, refined, without 
any perception of beauty ! 

* Beauty was sent from Heaven, 


The lovely ministress of truth and good, 

In this dark world; for trath and good are one, 
And Beauty dwells in them, and they im her, 
With like participation. Wherefore then, 

O sons of earth! would ye dissolve the tie ?’” 





THE BURIAL GROUND QUESTION, 


Str James Murray, the physician, of 
Dublin, in a letter to a friend on this subject, 
says, “I remember during many years when I 
resided in Belfast, there was an extensive 
graveyard along the east side of Church-lane, 
from one end to the other of that narrow street. 
The back windows of all the houses opened into 
that damp Golgotha, so low as to be on a level 
with the neighbouring docks and quays. I 
well recollect that scarcely a house on the 
cemetery side of the lane was ever free from 
some kind of low sickness, or its consequences, 
whilst the south side was comparatively exempt 
from disease. 

At length, burial was prevented in that 
ground, and a handsome church was erected 
on it. I understand the adjoining families are 
now as healthy as any in that vicinity. You 
are aware, that during thirty years I have been 
making experiments upon the insalubrious 
effects of localities where damp, variations of 
temperature, and decomposing bodies form 
what I call vast ga/vanic troughs. Fens and 
marshes, low and filthy streets, crowded lanes 
and moist situations, are all batteries, emitting 
disturbed galvanic emanations around. But if 
you insert deep wires into festering grave- 
yards, and bring them into electrical contact, 
you will find that there is no battery whose 
communications are so lethal, as the break of 
galvanic equilibrium inflated by the vast and 
continued decomposition evolving in burial- 
places.” 

As Lord Dudley Stewart said, at the public 
meeting mentioned by us last week : — We 
are proud of our riches, of our talents, of our 
civilisation, and of our progress in commerce 
and in all the arts and sciences, and we should 
be offended if any person presumed to say 
that this country was not the most moral and 
most religious in the world, and yet, gracious 
Heaven! we suffer such things to be in the 
midst of this great metropolis. But when I 
mention to you the shocking state of things 
to which I have alluded, and which is ofa 
nature to harrow up your feelings, and, as I 
must think, to blunt the sensibilities, and 
make men careless of the respect to the dead, 
and also irreligious,—when I mention these 
things I have not told you all, for a very great 
deal remains behind. If burials amidst 
crowded cities are injurious to the morals, 
they are also fraught with deadly poison to 
the public health. No subject has engaged 
the attention of the public or of the Legis- 
lature of late years to a greater extent than 
that of the public health. Sanitary measures 
have engrossed much of the attention of Par- 
liament, and fave occupied the minds of men 
throughout the country; writings have been 
poured forth from the press on the subject; 
meetings have been held again and again, and 
information to a great extent has been sup- 
plied, with the hope of improving the health 
of the public,—but it may be said that all 
these endeavours will be in vain, as far as 
regards the health of towns, as long as the 
system of burying in the heart of towns is 
permitted. You say, let us have good sewer- 
age, let us have good ventilation, let us have 
fresh air and a good supply of fresh water ; 
and I say so too. I know nothing more 
important; but, alas! it is in vain to have 
improved sewers, good supplies of water, 
and fresh air; it is in vain to make the 
attempt which has been made, and will be 
renewed, to give poor people an unstinted suppl 
of light by the repeal of the window-tax, if wit 
these advantages we do not also succeed in 
rooting out and drawing away all interments 
from the heart of the metropolis. For what 
would be the use of breaking open the small 
cramped-up windows of the poor to let in light 
and air, if that air brought in with it poison? 
Men say give us air—aye, but give us fresh air 
—don’t give us polluted air, charged with 
miasma and poison from reeking bodies in a 
state of putrefaction, which are heaped up at 
our very doors. 

Mr. Walker, in the course of his speech, 
observed,—The other day I saw a gentleman 
just returned from Constantinople, who told 
me that the plague invariably broke out in 
Turkey in the neighbourhood of burial- 
pen. Madden, in his travels in Aggro 
says that plague miasma originates in the 
andeaas ol animal mereiens and decidedly 








the best authority who has ever written on this 
subject, M. Pariset, whose name is well known, 
ro possesses a Eur reputation, says, 
that with pure air and water, with healthy 
food in moderate proportions, none of the 
singular mutations, productive of death in 
man and animals could exist. He says, 
as the result of his long experience and 
observation in the Levant, that there is 
only one country in the world in which the 
plague is permanent, and that country is 
“gypt. He states further, as the result of his 
observation, that he believes its origin is en- 
tirely due to the emanations from human and 
animal corpses, but especially from human 
bodies. 

How much longer shall we refuse to listen? 








DWELLINGS FOR RICH AND POOR. 
UNION OF CLASSES. 

THe arrangement of towns has been but too 
little attended to; as it must tend very con- 
siderably to alter, for better or worse, the cha- 
racter of the city, it should meet with more 
consideration. An evil is now growing around 
us of large districts entirely destitute of dwell- 
ings for the poor; the consequence is, they 
lose the advantage of the example of those of 
superior education; the rich, on the other 
hand, have not that control over their indul- 
gences by the constant exhibition of poverty ; 
these two classes, instead of growing up 
together on each other’s sympathy and support, 
are so entirely estranged as to become dangerous 
to each other (this is clearly shown in the July 
riots in Paris, when faubourg fought against 
faubourg): another evil is also very pressing, 
viz., the poor’s-rate. In the more wealthy 
parishes it is diminishing, while in the less 
fashionable quarters it is increasing to a most 
frightful extent. 

As new communications are about to be 
opened in districts that are crowded with poor, 
who must necessarily be driven to the outskirts 
of London, or press more closely upon the 
already too densely inhabited rooms of their 
former haunts, this is a subject not unworthy 
of the architect’s profession, as to how far these 
evils may be alleviated, and these new 
thoroughfares be made available for the amal- 
gamation of the rich and the poor. The problem 
is this, can houses be built in leading streets 
which will pay better than mere houses over a 
shop, the present usual mode of building a 
new street? The plan the writer would suggest 
is, that a block with a frontage, say 300 feet, 
and 60 feet deep, should be built on the follow- 
ing plan:—The ground floor to consist of a 
shop, and over that an entresol; this portion 
of the building to be entirely separate, so that 
a tradesman should be enabled to have a good 
frontage without the risk of lodgers, the en- 
tresol of course forming the dwelling of the 
shopkeeper. In an artistic point of view this 
would be a gain, as the proportion of base 
would be better than in the more ordinary mode, 
and the piers would be of a more solid con- 
struction. The shop decorations would by 
that means become accessories to the con- 
struction, and not form part of the building. 
Over this might be placed four stories, to be 
thus arranged. The two first floors to be in- 
habited by small gentlemen’s families or single 
persons, each set of chambers forming a com- 
plete small house within one door: the two 
next floors would be occupied by clerks, or the 
superior artizan. ‘Two staircases would be 
sufficient for 300 feet frontage ; these might be 
so constructed that two staircases should oc- 
cupy one well, one leading to the drawing-room 
and first floor, the other the full height. The 
whole building to be fire-proof, and warmed 
and ventilated on the plan of public buildings, 
say a temperature of 55 degrees. This class of 
building would suit a principal thoroughfare, 
and inferior classes would occupy the side 
street. It is a matter that cannot be too often 
enforced upon the public, that an ordinary 
mechanic cannot obtain, even at the high rate 
he pays in proportion to his income and quality, 
a shy Gkalieeme apartment. It should be 
enforced upon the profession to make their art 
— many of our most wealthy districts 

ve grown up almost without their aid. Itis but 
too generally thought thatthe architect designs 
only public buildings and country mansions; let 
it be shown that his science can administer to the 
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comfort of all classes, and that all art is only 
good as it is utilitarian, not in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but as it is productive 
of good. Painting and sculpture are useful 
not only as affording pleasure; but while the 
eye is pleased, so is the mind elevated and 
raised to purer and holier thoughts. So let 
the architect, the professor of the chief sister’s 
art, endeavour by his skill to allure even the 
humblest of his fellow citizens from the baneful 
influence of an ill-regulated home; let his 
science penetrate to every part of the house, in 
warming, ventilation, drainage, and arrange- 
ment; it is then that the world will begin to 
appreciate architecture, and clearly understand | 


t 


the duties of its professors. mn 4 











SUPERVISION OF BUILDINGS IN 
VIENNA. 

DirptneG the other day into Thompson’s 
new work on “ Austria,” we fell upon some 
particulars of the means taken in Vienna to 
control new buildings, which will probably 
interest our readers ; and here they are :— 

“ Attached to the staff of the police is a | 
board of architects with numerous employés | 
to attend and enforce the different regulations | 
laid down to insure the health and security of 
the inhabitants by sufficient drainage and 
ventilation. Three plans of a house to be 
built must be lodged at a magistrature, when 
a commission is appointed to examine them, 
and if no objections present themselves the 
work is allowed to proceed. The chief points 
insisted on are, that the scaffolding shall be 
so constructed that nothing can fall through 
it into the street, and that it shall not project 
more than 6 feet; that though the cellars may 
be carried to any depth, the foundation must 
be laid one-sixth as deep as the house is in- 
tended to be high, the maximum height being 
restricted to four stories. The ground-floor 
must be arched, and the walls of the upper 
story must be 2 feet thick, while each one 
above the ground-floor increases 6 inches, so 
that in fact a house cf four stories tigh must 
be 4 feet thick at the ground-floor. No story 
may be less than 9 feet 6 inches high, and the 
ground-floor must be at least 6 inches above the 
pavement of the street. All kitchens, on 
whatever floor, must be arched; and as each 
floor is usually occupied by several sets of 
tenants, each stove, to prevent annoyance, 
must have its separate flue, of at least 7 inches 
in diameter, carried up at an angle of 
60 degrees, to facilitate cleaning, into the 
main chimney, which must be at least 4 feet 
above the roof, and be secured both above and 
below by an iron grating. The staircases 
must be entirely of stone, and the window 
frames of either stone or brick; and a drain, 
at the expense of the proprietor, must be 
carried into the main sewer. ‘The houses are 
built of brick, cemented over, which, besides 
presenting a more uniform appearance, is 
necessary, as the bricks are coarse unsightly 
affairs; they are of large dimensions, mea- 
suring, by statute, 114 inches by 54 and 
24 inches thick, and cost about 30s. the 
thousand. 

The value of land in the best parts of the 
city ranges from five to six hundred florins 
504, to 601.) the square fathom, and in other 
parts from two to three hundred; but in the 
suburbs it is much less, and ranges from five 





to fifty florins. In the rebuilding of a house 
the magistrature has the power of setting it | 
back, to widen the street, on paying for the | 
land at the average value of that in the dis- ; 
trict. Leasehold property is unknown; and | 
thus the owner of the land, even if another | 
person should build the house, is registered as | 
the proprietor in the Grundbuch, which is the 
complete record of all the household and 
Janded property in the empire. In all towns 
this register is kept by the grundgericht, & 
peculiar kind of magistrate, and in conntry 
places by the landowners, or herrschaf?. In 
Vienna there are four of these registers, two 
civil and two ecclesiastical one of which 
latter belongs to the metropolitan diocese, and 
is under the charge of the archbishop, and 
the other to the clergy of the Schotten order. 
All amounts of money advanced on m 


or otherwise on houses and lands, must be 
entered on these records, to make the trans- 
action valid, and to prevent fraudulent praec- 


tices.” 








CONSTRUCTION OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
LIGHTHOUSE ON COHASSBT ROCKS, U.S. 


From the official report of Captain Swift, | ; 


under whose direction this lighthouse is being 
constructed for the American To ical 
Bureau, we learn that the form of the light- 
house frame is an octagon, of 25 feet diameter 
at the base; the structure is formed of eight 
heavy wrought iron piles, or shafts, at 
ma § distance from each other, with one also 
at the centre. The piles were forged in two 
pieces each, and are connected together by 
very stout cast-iron or gun metal sockets, the 


| interior of which is bored, and the pile ends 


are turned, and secured to the sockets by 
means of large steel keys, passing through the 


' piles and sockets. Above and below the joints 


or sockets, and connecting the middle pile with 
each outer pile, there extends a series of 
wrought iron braces, and the outer shafts are 
connected together by similar braces, extending 


' from one to the other,—and thus the whole 


structure is tied together. 

The keeper’s house is octagonal in shape, 
and 14 feet in diameter; the uprights, or 
stanchions, are of cast-iron, and rest upon the 
cap immediately over the pile heads, where 
they are secured with bolts and keys. These 
uprights are cast with double flanches, between 
which 2-inch plank, grooved and tongued, are 
to be fitted horizontally: and at right angles 
another series of plank is to be set on end 
vertically, and, together, these form the side 


or frame of the house; upon this frame the | 


roof will be placed, and, finally, upon this, the 
lantern will be set up. 

The drilling of the holes for the lighthouse | 
occupied the better part of two seasons. ‘The | 
erection of the iron structure in place, it may | 
be conceived, was comparatively a work of | 
much less difficulty, and, with favourable | 
weather, an undertaking not requiring much | 
time. ‘The triangle and drilling machine was | 
swept from the rock twice during the first | 
season’s operations, and the men were fre- | 
qaently washed from the rock, but happily no | 
lives have been lost. The holes were all; 
finished on the 16th August, that is to say, | 
nine holes of 12 inches diameter and 5 feet | 
deep. i 

The entire height of the structure from | 
the surface of the rock to the top of the| 
lantern will be about 70 feet, and upwards of | 
50 above the line of the highest water. 

The entire weight of the iron work is about 
70 tons; of this upwards of 40 tons is wrought 
iron, the residue of cast iron. ‘The average 
weight of each complete shaft is about 8,200 
Ibs. The cast-iron couplings for connecting 
the upper piles with the lower are 3 feet long, 
and weigh nearly 800 lbs. each ; they are made 
of the best gun metal. The weight of the | 
lantern aad illuminating apparatus is about | 
44 tons. | 


a 


RAILWAY JOTTINGS. j 

Tue contracts for the execution of the. 
Bishop Auckland and Pensher and Sunder- ‘ 
land branches of the York, Newcastle, and | 
Berwick line, have been let to Messrs. Rush | 
and Lawton—the former for 235,000/. and | 
the latter for 63,0001. The strengthening | 
of the permanent way of the Bristol and | 
Birmingham line from Gloucester to Birming- | 
ham has been completed to an extent of 16 
miles. The rails are of a weight of 84 1b. to 
the yard, in the place of 40 lb. as heretofore. 
A range of old buildings at Wolver- 
hampton, have heen removed preparatory to 
the erection of the entrance to the station | 
of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham line. 
Besides the offices, a double row of new 
shops and houses will be erected, so that with 
the removal of unsightly buildigs, a twofold 
improvement of that part of the town ex-| 
tendmg from Railway-street towards the canal | 
will be thus effected——A new axle-box 
has been tested on - North-Western 
carriages. The escape grease 
admission of grit or dust are both ob- 
viated, it is said, in this invention, so that 
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LAUNDRY DRYING.CLOSETS. 


Ril pm Pigtail ayer Sor 
sidered essential to the evaporation of mois- 
, ture in laundry drying-closets, I beg to send 
| you the result of some experiments tried wi 
the new closet at the Middlesex Hospital, 
| which prove that at high temperatures an ex- 
ternal air-drain may be entirely and advan- 
tageously dispensed with. 
| The closet alluded to is 6 feet wide, 7 feet 
high, 8 feet long, and is heated by the direct 
| radiation of the heat produced by the flue of 
| the ironing stove passing through it, by which 
' means it is k i 





é 


| than would be required for the working of the 
_ ordinary ironing stove. The closet was ori- 
_ ginally constructed with an external air drain, 
_ bat the drying not being satisfactory the drain 
, was closed, and the following result obtained : 




















Eighteen Rugs 169 | 973 | 81g 
' ‘ 


i 
The closet, after the linen was taken ont, 
gradually rose to the temperature of 200°. 
The quantity of fuel required to keep the closet 
and ironing stove in fall work was found to be 
about 16 lbs. weight of coke per hour. 
It will be observed that the water 
from this closet is equal to 1 tb. per minute, 
and the fuel consumed about one-fourth of the 
weight of water evaporated. 


Wa. Jeaxes, Jun. 
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Tenpers ror Hampsteap Worknovuse. 
—Sir: I observed in your journal a striking 
example of the contracting monomania exhi- 
bited — — = the several tenders 
sent in for the proposed alteration to Ham 
stead Workhouse. The lowest tender, Mr. 
Pilbeam’s, was accepted, but in a day or two, 
I heard that Mr. P. had discovered a trifling, 
and of course, accidental error, of some 
1,500/,; the guardians declined accepting his 
amended tender, but to my great surprise I 
have seen an advertisement calling for more 
tenders. Were there none of the other con- 
tractors responsible men, or are the ians 
so very ignorant of the usual m of pro- 
ceeding in such a case? Is there no man of 


only be carrying out the great principle of fair 
ionee all which have so long and so 
earlessly ad —A Looxer On. 

Tae Gas Monrrok. — Sir: My object in 
inting out the incorrectness of the advertise- 
Light Monitor, was to avoid 
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as stated in the 
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Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders,—by May 26th, for the 
erection of sundry buildings works, at the 
new barracks, at Awlerton, near Sheffield; by 
April 14th, for sundry earthwork to be done in 
the removal and levelling of ground at East 
Hill, Wandsworth ; by 25th, for the erection 
of St. John’s Church, Kingsdown, near Wal- 
mer, Kent ; by May 2nd, for the erection of 
additional buildings at the Queen’s College, 
Birmingham; by 23rd instant, for certain 
works and additions to the laundries and dry- 
ing rooms of the workhouse at St. Martin’s-in- 
the Fields; by 26th, for the erection of an 
infirmary and other works, as an addition to 
the Wandsworth and Clapham Union Work- 
house ; by a date not specified, for the erection 
of anew Pauper Lunatic Asylum, for Wilts, 





at Devizes, and for a large quantity of cast- | 


iron columns, sashes, and joists for same, 
separate tenders; by 30th, for the erection of 
the Normal College for Wales, at Swansea ; by 
24th, for the erection and completion of a 
brick warehouse at Bolton ; by same date, for 


the supply of boiler plates, bar and angle iron, | 
spring steel, copper, brass tubes, &c. for Lan- | 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway, also for mate- | 


rials for waggons for same; by same date, for 


various articles in iron, copper, brass, &c., and | 


for paints, glass, &c., for Glasgow and Ayr 


| high salaries? abolish useless offices?” Be- | 


Railway Company ; by 2nd May, for the supply | 


of materials for the metropolitan roads; and | 


by 24th April, for a supply of English tough 
cake copper at Chatham. 


Competition.—Resident architects in St. | 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields are invited to compete | 
| gusted with his rulers—one and all, and the 


“ for the erection” of new national schools in 
that parish. 

THe Orpnance Survey or THE CiviL 
Surveyors.—Sir: In your paper of last 
week, under the heading “ Ordnance Survey,” 
is the following paragraph :—“ It also stated 
the fact, that although the estimated cost of 
the survey was 24,000/., the work would be 
completed for 3,000/. within that amount, and 
5,0001, below the estimate given in by the 
* Civil Surveyors.’” In this there must be 
some mistake, as on referring to the published 
papers of the “ Surveyors’ Association,” I find, 
that while the estimate furnished by the Ord- 
nance Department to the Commissioners of 
Sewers for a block plan and levels of London, 
within a radius of eight miles round St. Paul’s, 
was 19,945/., exclusive of 4,270/. for the trian- 
gulation, making together 24,215/.; the esti- 
mate of the Civil Surveyors was 18,2001., at 
which sum they were very desirous to under- 
take the work, and offered to give approved 
security, and suffer heavy penalties if it was 
not completed within six months of the date 
of contract. By your paragraph we are to 
assume that the survey will be completed by 
the “ Ordnance Surveyors ”’ for about 21,0001., 
and my object is to show, that that sum is not 
5,000. below the estimate of the “ Civil Sur- 
veyors”’ but, on the contrary, exceeds it.— 
Epw. Rype, Upper Belgrave-place. 

Learnep Disavuisirion on GuTTA 
Percua.—A lively controversy has been 
going on in the Edtburgh journals be- 
tween Professor M‘Lean, ‘the well-known 
linguist,’ and Mrs. Jamieson, on the pro- 
nunciation of the ‘ percha’ in ‘ gutta percha.’ 
It is ‘ perka’ according to the lady, ‘ persha,’ 
—the linguist. Now, we are ete mis- 
taken if both be not wrong. The word is 
native Malay, and not only the original im- 
porters of the article, but the Malays them- 
selves are said to have declared it to be 
‘ pertsha,” and if so, not being very profoundly 
versed in the Malay lingo, we certainly prefer 
following the authority even of a native barba- 
rian rather than that of the best known 
‘ linguist’ in the north. “But the professor of 
botany, then, must be supposed to know 
something about it, seeing that the tree which 
yields it holds, or ought to hold, a place in 
his ‘ album,’ and the professor, as an umpire, 
authoritatively declares in favour of his fellow 
professor, stigmatising the lady’s dictum— 
moreover, as “ an unadulterated cockneyism.” 
The cock naturalist, however, whose re- 
searches led hima to the fishmongers’ museum of 
piscatorial history on the look out for gutta 
percha soles, must have ranked the gutta per- 
cha with the sole tribe as a hybrid with the 
* perch,’ and, being doubtless versed in Latin 
terminology, must have asked for “ gutta 
pertsha soles.” 











Docxyarp Repvuctions.—“ From every 
dockyard,” says the Morning Herald, “ we 
have the most lamentable statements of reduc- 
tions on Saturday last—hundreds of poor 
fellows left her Majesty’s service to starve, or 
to become chargeable to the parish; whilst 
others—the very best men of the establish- 
ment, and quite as good as those left behind— 
men who have ‘ borne the heat and burden of 
the day ’—were seen, with heavy hearts, lug- 
ging their chests of tools out of those gates 
which they have been accustomed to enter for 
the last thirty years. ‘The Government have 
much to answer for in respect of these reduc- 
tions, which should have been gradually, and 
not so summarily made. Confidence is utterly 


shaken throughout the Royal establishments, | 


and the result is, every good man without 
influence, will try to better himself out of the 
service the moment he sees there is an oppor- 
tunity.”—** One of the consequences,” remarks 
the Hampshire Advertiser, “ must be an in- 
crease of the poor’s-rates. We think, if reduc- 
tions are inevitable, and we fear they are, they 


might have been made in a ditferent way. In | 


all cases of this kind, Government invariably 
begin at the wrong end. Why not cut down 


tween 600 and 700 men are here thrown out of 
employ, whereas by the course suggested pro- 
bably not even a dozen might have been de- 
prived of their sinecures, and yet have had 
abundant other means of upholding life, not 
only in all its essentials, but in all its comforts 
and luxuries too. Here is the way in which 
the heart of the poor man is soured and dis- 


prolific seeds of Chartism and crime but too 
abundantly sown,—not amongst discharged 
officials alone, but amongst all of the same 
class, ay, and of others also, who sympathise 
with them. 

Want or AMBITION AMONG WoRKING 
Men.—There is no such startling difference 
in the emoluments of classes, as in their habits 
and social peculiarities. The half-pay officer, 
the dissenting clergyman, or curate of the 
establishment, the government or mercantile 
clerk, draw salaries which are often exceeded 
by those of working men, yet they do not 
consider it their duty to appear in filthy attire, 
or to expend a third of their income at the 
tavern; and, on the other hand, they do not 
give testimony to their utter want of self-com- 
mand by requiring that their wages should be 
paid weekly. It is an appalling thing to reflect 
how large a fund, if we look on it merely as a 
pecuniary question, is sunk in that unfortu- 
nate peculiarity which prevents the workman 
from raising the tone of his mind, and the 
character of his habits, above the level of the 
lowest of his fraternity. It is natural to anti- 
cipate that when accident throws enlarged 
funds into the possession of the more un- 
skilled hapd-labourer, they should be wasted 
and misapplied; but the class influences rise 
higher, and are found so tainting the able and 
accomplished workman, as frequently to make 
his ingenuity and energy contribute to demo- 
ralise and degrade him. An employer of 
skilled workmen lately told the author of these 
remarks that he gave out work occasionally to 
aman who could make 1/. a-day, and who, 
both by his skill and his income, might be ex- 
pected to take his rank among professional 
men. But nominally he was a worker; he 
stuck to his order, and would not permit his 
capacities to raise him above his brethren, so 
that he never saved a farthing from the tavern, 
and was then lying penniless in a public hos- 
pital.—Burton’s Political and Social Economy. 

Suprp.y or Water.—At the last returns 
there were 70,000 houses out of 270,000 that 
had no water supply whatever; and though 
it is asserted that the number has since di- 
minished, the supply of water to the poor in 
general is so exceedingly scanty in many dis- 
tricts, that it is practically a perfect mockery. 
Seventy thousand houses inhabited by the 
poor, with an average of only two families to 
a house, would give 700,000 persons who have 
to beg or steal water every day for the ordi- 
nary necessities of existence. Although the 
practice of reducing to figures and to a money 
value, the sanitary ills endured, is to a certain 
extent a pandering to the vicious system which 
prompts an Englishman always, when first 
considering a new project, to regard it in a 
mere money point of view, still it hag its 


benefits in being an argumentum ad hominem, 
of no inconsiderable value, in determining a 
speedy conclusion. Now, if the very hard- 
ness of the water of London alone leads to an 
outlay of soap and soda of, at the least, double 
the amount absolutely requisite, and that 
amount be 630,000/., it is surely worth while 
to determine whether an actual waste of 
315,000/. should be annually tolerated in the 
metropolis. But if we embrace the moral and 
phfsical evils, and combine with them the 
sum of the pecuniary loss entailed by the pre- 
| sent scanty and intermittent supply of impure, 
| often dirty, water to London, such an array of 
| facts wall stand forth as to cause every in- 
| habitant to cry shame upon those whose duty 
'it should happen to be to present a remedy 
| for such a condition of things.—Health of 
| Towns Journal. 





New CauceiatinGc Macutine, — Two 
miserably poor young men, residing in an 
obscure village in the department of the Isere, 
in France, have succeeded, it is said, after ten 
years’ labour, in completing a machine de- 
clared to be superior to any yet invented. 
|The Academy of Sciences have issued “a 
| most eulogistic report” on it. What has become 
of Mr. Babbage’s machine? The only cal- 
culation of any importance yet effected by it, 
we fear, is a never-ending multiplication of 
expense to the country. What has the calcu- 
lator *been [about for so many [years, while 
young men have been growing old and grey, 
and the middle-aged falling into second child- 
hood—all forgetting that Babbage or his 
machine ever existed. We will be bound to 
say that thousands of intelligent young men 
have sprung up from childhood since this 
hopeful machine was produced, and are at 
this moment ignorant of the fact that it ever 
was produced, far less of the hope that it ever 
will come to maturity. 


Tue Bristo. WATER-WoRKS are in an 
advanced state of progress, and the directors 
report that the engineer expects to bring the 
water from the Harptree Coombe springs into 
the city in the ensuing autumn, and from those 
at Chewton Mendip in the spring of 1850, 
More than 50 miles of pipes are laid through 
the city and suburbs. 


Winvow Duties.—The amount of window 
duty assessed during the year 1847-48 was 
1,880,325/.; the amount received, 1,511,742. ; 
the number of houses charged to 485,143; 
and the number of surcharges made to 2,166. 


Tue SvuBrerRaNEAN Map or Paris, 
commenced in 1844, is said to be nearly com- 
pleted, and will form an atlas of forty-five 
sheets. It will exhibit, quarter by quarter, all 
the labyrinthine sinuosities of the ancient 
quarries and catacombs over which Paris is 
built, with the corresponding edifices, squares, 
and streets, above ground. 





NOTICE. 


‘* BoILDINGS AND MoNnuMENTS, MopERN AND 
Mep.evat,”’ being Illustrations of recently erected 
Edifices, and of some of the Architectural Works of 
tae Middle Ages, with Descriptive Particulars. 
Edited by George Godwin, F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of Architects, &c., &c., &c. 


Under the above title it is proposed to publish, in 
bi-monthly parts, price 2s. 6d. each, the principal 
Illustrations of Modern and Medieval Buildings 
which have appeared from time to time in Tus 
Buitper, with their accompanying descriptive 
particulars. Each part will contain about eight 
plates, folio size, and eight pages of letter press, 
with plans and details. The engravings will be 
printed separately, with care, on a tinted paper. 

The first part will be issued in time to be for- 
warded with the magazines for May 1, and will 
contain :— 

. Her Majesty’s Marine Residence, Osborne ; with 
lan 


The Carlton Club House, Pall Mall. 

Church of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburgh; with 
Details. 

Kensington Union Workhouse. 

The Liverpool Branch Bank of England; and 
Details. 

The New Throne, Canterbury Cathedral. 

The North Porch, Restored, of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol. 

The Interior of Lincoln’s-Inn Hall. 

Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers, are 
requested to forward their names to the office of 
Tue Buicper. 
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TENDERS 


Given in for the erection of a new church at Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, Mr. H. J. Stevens, architect. The quan- 
tities were furnished. 


Brooke and Adlington, Mansfield.. £4,720 


Hail, Nottingham............+... 4,900 
Watts, pa: PERL Pe 3,900 
Lindley, Mansfield ‘accepted «see 3,800 


For St. George's (East ) Workhouse addition. Mr. Ham- 
mock, architect. 


| ER ae yore iF 
COOPEP cc ccccsoncs vberrevevauee 9,338 
PR Scisveneuebeuwe srs sedae sin 9,289 
PEs ca oe reve lestucnacs pesca 9,235 
ML. chigdabwirn epckdedounnaine 8,038 
NO 6 6-53 us o's Ktcreeseraneee 8,850 
ROO “Sacccdevosiaureudbucss 8.777 
i. OS epee ttrpe at ire veuss) ee 
ME kvtkvarevas p iaerta we aioe ene 8,437 
RE asivtenen ex vatevws ee 8,232 
ry ra mre eee eT $8,145 
Wilson, Southwark ............ 8,120 
DOOR. oc dsnccenescnceansennes ° 7.941 
R. and E. Curtis A SO tenn 7,804 
Crook..... hepcenecsackaghevave’ . 7,830 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIPIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
Mownpay, April i6th.— Institute of Architects, $ p.m. 
Teuespay, 17th.—Iastitution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
W epNnespay, 18th.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 
Tavaspay, 19th.—Royal Society, $$ P.m.; Society of 
Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received.—* J, L. 4 3? fibasiks), “ Bast,”* * A. ¥. C.,* 
** J.C.” (Ipswich), ‘ 5. C.’’ (shall hear from us), ‘* S. and 
PH * EP." “a G. N.,” 7, Sa? Bow. VR 
“ H. P. H.,”’ “ E. R.”’ (the euts are in the hands of Mr. 
B., jun.), ‘* Rev. W. 8.” (if we can find time, we will cali), 
“EE, W.,” “*J. J.” “* J. E.’’ (declined with thanks), 
** Reader of Tue Buirtper,” “ T. B.”’ (Chantrey was a 
seulptor, Mr. Chantrell is an architect), ‘‘ W.S.,”’ ‘‘J. E.,”’ 
Bath (letter shall be attended to), ‘‘ R. H. 8S.” ** Form and 
Sound, can their beauty be dependent on the same physical 
laws?’ by Thomas Purdie (Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Back, 1849). ‘* Algebra of Ratios,’ by H. B. Browning, 
Architect, Stamford (Cambridge: Macmillan. London : 
Simpkin and Co., 1949). 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ATHEDRAL of COLOGNE and 


ROUEN. — Now exhibiting, the inimitable and colossal 
model of the ¢ “athex tral of C ologne, which has been honoured with 
the unqualified approbation ofher Majesty and Prince Albert. The 
dimensions are & ft. long, & ft. high, and 4 ft. 8 in. broad, modelled 
by C. SCHROPP, in wood andiron. The above splendid piece of 
workmanship was completed in eight years and seventeen days. 
Alsoa mazuificent mode} of the Cathedral at Rouen At the Cosmo- 
rama, Kegent-street, from Ten in the morning till dusk. Admission, 
m3. 6d. Children, ba. 


bad ‘J ‘ 7 | Towsiyr ? 
} OYAL POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 
TION.—The collection of Models ef Agricultural Imple 
ments has been greatly increased by additions deposited by the 
Koval Agricultural Society and other scientific parties The use 
of these Models, as well as all others in the Institution, is explained 
from day te day. Leetures, by lr. Bachhoftner, on the Ventilation 
of eng &c., by means of a Jet of Steam, daily at Two o'clock, 
and on alternate Evenings Lecture on Chemistry, daily at half. 
ast Three, and ou alternate Evenings. The Microscope. The new 
Yinsolving Views include Scenes in Van Dieman'’s Land. from 
Original Drawings taken on the spot by J, Skinner Prout, Fg 
ew C hromatrope Diver and Diving-bell, &e,&c. The Masic 
uuder the direction of Dr. Wallis, —Admi ssion, 1s. ; Schools, half- 
price. The New Catalogue, 1s. 


ta * Bas bls be Pu + r wu AT 

RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 

CONVEX REVOLVING [KON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 

twelve times stronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 

in one-third leas room than any other shutters made. Harcourt 
Quincey, Patentee, 

ULARK and €o., Sole Manufacturers, and of IMPROVED 
DRAWN ORNA MENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS. ast me 
GALS, MOULDINGS, Me BOARD PLATES, &. 
brass, copper, and zine, ROUGHT-IRON GIRDERS, fior. 
WATER APPARATUS, h4 i metal works of every description con- 
nected with buildings. Steata engines, miliwork, and machinery. 
CLARK and Co., Engineers, 238, Wapping. Models can be seen 
and every information obtained at 454, Oxtordstreet, and 4, Moor- 
gate-street, City. Agent for Scotland, Mr. G. BRIGSTOCK, 17 
Geor :e-street, Edinburgh. 


Tt vr J a apr 
GNOXEL LL’S PATENT S AE ET Y 

REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, ufactory, 96 
REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY ANE Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Revolving Shatters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
a te ar ng! Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
pate sed in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
nite Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
ful arantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of coe-wheel worm and screw gear, 
or any ae cuenparentes machinery employed by other makers. 


Benxert and Co. ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 
REVOLVING [RON AND WOOD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


and of 
CSRAMESTAS PETALS SASH BARS, MOU LDINGS, &., 
ASS, COPPER, ZINC, &e 
FOR Suk PP HONTS, SKYL leit Ts, &. 

Shop-fronts completely fitted and fixed in a superior style, either 
plain or ornamental, also glazed with best p 8 gee Stror 
moulded stallhoards ‘hanc ely engraved. M works am 
machinery of all kinds in connection with banking-houses, shops, 
warchouses, &0. &c. 

.* — Cc ~ ae ee a = either quality or price. 


rnished a: 
IMPROVED PATENT 8 BENCH “A PAND 3 FLOORING CRAMPS 


o 
SOLE cece POR MARVIN and MOORES 
NT DIAGONAL GRATINGS. 
Office of the Dateutees. 36 Lowhard-street, London ; and at the 
ort s, Deptford, Kent, 
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CAST. TRON PIPES, TRON ON WORK F FOR “OVENS, &a, 


RAIN PIPES, &c cess TIDD DEMAN, 
Purfleet Wharf, a a beidge, 
keeps a large stock of Kain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, El ’ 

round and 0. @. Gutters, Socket Pipes Faun a ee 
Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castangs ; Work for Baker's 
Ovens of every i fitted com to be had im sets or in 
extent. ” ~ot 








MEEINTON and ©O.’S ENCAUSTIC and 


other FATEEY TILES Ge Coens, 3 Estrance 
Se eee Saye ee ae and 


Til es for Baths, Dairi 

variety at their Wa — 

+S aud at their Manzfactory, e-upon-Treut, Stafford- 
ire. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. AND RAILWAY 
CONTRACT: 


BRICKS a and TILES, pot and moulded, 


the Rant of ot aamet 3 eaten "ee hae oa ae 
fntons Mlachtelde’ Wh P te 
—— Sg cape Lam 











mate! 
to the best specimens referred to ander the articles * Brick work.”’ 
in Nos 2% and 291, of ~The Builder” , = 


MOKE NUISANCE.— HAZELDINE’S 
hoi As RNAC ie bas now been in operation, giving 
the utmost satisfa: for the last twelve sneathe, and is found to 
be a perfect SMOKE UNSUMER. [t is simple in its construc. 
tien, burning the sereeni from coals, and is erected at half the 
cost of any other are edectually answ the same purpose. — 
Address, 45, Brudenell-place, New North- . Hoxton. 


ik HENRY HART’S 


CHIMNEY PUMP, 
FoR THE 

CURE OF SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 
and the constant vestintien of apart- 

ments. It has been in successful use at 
Greenwich Hospital f for’ several months. 

SOLE AGENTS 
BEEHAN at SONS, 19, a Wiseeee 
street, Cavendish-eq 


G.and J. DEANE, opening Sie 
Monument, Lond ; Pn Behige. 











A bevel fia di t ount to I 
Builders. 
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¢ tT al 
D* ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoroughly 
VENTILATING APARTMENTS of every 

F. EDWARDS having had the advantage of making 

the immediate direction od pe 

to present the public with V. 

= general use. Prices 

prospe tus, containing ev: 
EDWAKDns, 43, Po 


them aad 

ropage of Dr. Asmat enables him 

es of the most approved om iat 
<—" 6d. to 206. and upwards 

information, to be had on nrplioation 


to F -street, Oxford-street, Lon 





R. ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMN EY VALVE 


=) 


Por carrying off Heated and Impure Air om 5 
Sitting-rooms, Counting-houses, and Apartments general, 
LIST OF PRICES. 
Pirst size, 1) by & 
Plain Tron Valve ....sccceseseeee 7 @ oe 
Bronzed and Leathered 9 en 
Japanned, white with Goldlines 15 @ .. 
Brass Front. .....-sccocsesccccsces 7 0 
Packing Cases (if required), 1s. 3d. each. 
Manufactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
Strand, London, 


[PROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 


Ea! 


FOR CARRYING — ae AND Fann aye | Ath Oem 

drawing-rooma, sittt bed-rooms, n' 

from 3s. cach. —BU RB’ “and and POTTS Oe we ee | a 

gers, 65, York-street, Westminster, London. 
Stoves, ranges, rain-water pipes, gutters, and 

gery, a8 low as any house in 


ATE e ENT GALVANIZED TINNED 
IRON and pine WORKS, 5, ngage New-road.-~ 
ANDREW. Wilt? ICK besa 
tomers of Mr. o. GBLL, rit te bite that havi 
ceeded Mr. Gell in the above feel ob! . 
—— of yt nr ne 80 “iberally cpinsed me. = oye 
trusts, by prompt 
pesremnesg confidence. The Potent M Metsi b bine and 
from all liability to corrosion or oxidation, is a are prot at 


ocggtes or x roofing of description. 
The Advertiser fo call the attention of Builders 
to Patent Werbep ‘¢ GALVANIZED TINNED IRON 
WATER PIPE, which ia free from bjyecti 
to which lead pipe —emongst 
reting, and fabuot be 
road way ; regard to te 
By, ran M5 ib on, won he sory 
= Teas, 
the water is perfectly time simce I was called 
te the water conveyed through lead 











Seeond size, 16 
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nce 

f the great mortalit had occurred amongst ba ; 
mmm | und. om analreia, I found that the canse arse frvm the water be- 
raat 


the tul 
coming impregnated with Jend in ite pamege through re 
been then in ase, I have no ip egies Bet 
id have 








fatal 

through lead tu or been in leaden vessels.” 
Pe WHY. is to sopply Tube. ho iange or small 
quantities, on the same terms as the 
London, A 


| 








IRE-PROOF BUILDINGS.—PORTER’S 
Tron in LE pe hte ED _—— a! iy 4 
have vouumaty Seen panies % foam John bee my % 
of cus. ad ote ornss & welela okie bee Re 





NCREASED ECONOMY in BUILDING, 
combined with PROTECTION from FIR 
eas of 


The follow 
ne Sean result from the the“ PATENT I 
PROOF P _— ROOFS, vin :-~— FIRE. 








CHUBBY LOCKS, FIRE-PROOP SAFES, AND CASH 
BOXES. 


HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 

ee Oo eee oe Se and 
sto which locks soe Sa pee all 

fn age for every purpose locks are ae teaak col 

if tips PAT LateH. % for front i age eounting-bouse 

+ price, and 4g 
TRC RRS ‘PATENT’ Fike PH P SAFES, BOOKCASES, 
ae wrought-iron, s© as 


made rely amas 
to teil the fling of brick'w timber, hc, in casze of 
fe. aud are also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 

CHU BBS" CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 


CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 





LEADER ATES, FIRE-PROOF SAFE AND DETECTOR LOCK 
rte tt i UBER TO HER MAJESTYS BUARD OF 


Pare to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF 


te inform Arete 
Santen , that he can supply them with IMPROVED 
DETECTOR LOCKS for universal ree poe 
[RON PIRE-PROOP Lt fone BAP Es. and € CHESTS 
most impro wed paeavtolanet security againet FL aud THTEV ES, 
without the si —_— machinery,” which ot by 
some inex i but must be paid for ; / 2 per 
cent. under any heuse fp Londen. 


any person whe can pick 
Some 


heater's 
now been put up without a SINGLE COMPLAINT, aud fifteen 
Fah enernondins pogpen which he has adapted every pos- 





t 
: 


frames, and y the ie a 
LAND, 6 feet hi by 2 feet 2 inches w rice tof. 
each, shw hie et EATERS MANUPACTORY, 
rooms | 8 ALDERSGATE-STREET, LONDON, 


INC, from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 


ae = pant, is 3g! - purest known, free — alloy 


pa es shi ~ of all 
i « 
fruners, of ail a fi Ftiag be hed atthe flowing 
Agents’, ayy ey 5 

Messrs, Charles Devaux and Co; Mr. Charles Jack 












and Co. 
and 


Mr. Gey 
}, & guarantee of ten years will be given 
f “har far See om as the Comeane’s 
Fr F. SCHMOLL, 1, General Agent for England. at, the Company’ 





Pt SRBRD, wr Setsers Guten. 


ps PATENT SELF-ADJU! STING 


DOOR KNOBS og — SPiN 





HART and SONS beg to invite the attention ofarchitests, builders 
TENTED SPINDLES. The kip are saromset n pene Sorabie. ond 


5 

I 

t 
A 


¥ 
§ 
iH 
if 
if 
‘i 


HART and 5, 34, and 
BS, Strand, London. int 
ace pay 5 side of the knob or = 
ase of any ; such side xrewe oan 
ef the patent. 











180 























[Apaix 14, 1849. 








0oD PAVING.—The Directors of 
Mae eee 


rare se os f wood paving i 
ot Ww 
above purposes, and is much in —Office, 
Thames bank Pimlico. _ 


Pe 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD, 
oot-walks, Mailt-houses, Corn 
raed" 


of Pavement laid 
is JOH 
covering 


Rc aee Reon fiir 
oA PA NT OF FICE, 
ELPHL — WN. 
tid Coutractors wupplled withthe 
ATH STONE DEPOT, Great Western 
Radiway i -—ED 
peoot pirar,, Peddiogton- EDWARD FLUESTER, ge ts 
inform ply hg = that he has REMY ED w the fr 
to mi Stone o 


of thy 
Vest quality af the lowsat prices—Address as : 


AN te STONE, used for Building - the 


New Hoases of Parliament, ~W. WRIGHT and oe bez to 
in ean be suppl i a Bailders, and the Anson 
Seeeaten isan rate es on the shortest notice. This 


in well cone od selected in cealienae omy ps may Y 
we vi 

the Commsatane ot We Woods and Fo for i Bee 4 
—— of Parliament. It is very superior for Rooeeke Tombs, 


ws Wright and Co, have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand = BRK Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
er information can be 


basin, ~Anv furth 

sppligaton to to y: oew Witoit and Co., Anston, near 
Rleffield ; wer te HA i¢ Agent in London, #7 
Burton-eresoent. 


AEN AND AUBIGNY STONE 
QUABRRIES.—LU ABD. BEEDHAM, and Co. 
Architectural an Building P Profemton gamenaliy. ¢ 4 pon 

hinporting the above pe ‘bend Aubigny, near Palaise, ormandy ; 
poe Se general adoption (where known), are assured of its 

great utility. 

PL resembles Portland in colour and texture, but free 
other ohetructions in working. Its —— 


Pang he Semi ite yal Chatcat, Norn to — dock and quay 


Norma 

LB Brand Go have a lapee an 4 seasoned stock at their Depot, 
Caen Sufferance Wharf, Re mtherhithe. near the Lavender Dock 
fat. Oneers executed with dispatch to any part of the United 
i ; 


* on , wl 
AEN STONE SPECIALLY SELECTED. 
LUARD, BERDRAM, and Ce, extensive Proprietors of 
CAEN Bice ny! J Qu yp Allemagne, Calvados Department, 
beg to solicit inspection of their © one for external and in- 
ternal works. They continue their importations of the first quality, 
ly at the quarries. 
L., B., and Co. have on hand a large stock of the best-quarried 
stone, ai th ape Sufterance Wharf, Rotherhithe, where 
jon be obtained. —Shipments made direct 
from ot de part of the Inited Kingdom, 


=" : 
AEN STONE, from the first Quarries of 
Allemagne. Depét at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Fore-street, peencann 2 FOUCARD, quai des Abattoirs Caen 
Yo ame ee Carriéres & Allemagne) leave to inform 
Architects and others, that he ‘hae, on the above-men- 
tioned wharf, the best stone y to meet the demands of >" 
chasers, -- Contracts taken for any quantities. —Orders receivec 
Mr. BASUHET, at 39, Stoney-street, Borough Market,—O wtf 
shippd oor order, + from Caen, to any port. 


AEN STON E.— Orginal Sufferance 
Dep®&t, Norway Wharf, Greenwich-—-W TUCKWELL, 
Caen Stone Quarry ding ond and parecer, begs to invite the 


attention of Ae md others to the 
Btook of LY SEASONED CALM STONE 


on his Wharf, RK 20,000 feet cube, which has been selected 
with judicious care, and is fit for immediate use. Shipments made 
to any his quarries at Caen. 

NB. received at the wharf as above : also at the offices of 
Mr. BR. A. WiTHALL, Surveyor, #, Cheapside, where further in- 
formation and samples may be obtained. 


" y rc > 

IMLICO SLATE WORKS. — GREAT 

REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF SLATE! — Mr. 

MAGNUS has the pleasure to announce that a reduced tariff will 

be published on the 25th instant, and forwarded, on receipt of a 

postage mn, te any part of the kingdom. Haif inch slate slabs, 

with sawn edges, from 4 to 7 feet long, will be gold 

era ahd, to per foot super., { inch slabs from 5d. to7 ae 

inch slabs planed 2 laces, from 6d. to 9d. per 

boxed chimney yieees. variously marbled, hitherto 

esas tbe Sle from 258, to 30s., suitable eee 
~ feet 10 inches to 3 fect 2 inches wide, Slate tanks, 2s, pe’ 

cube, outside measure, on wharf, or 2. 6d, delivered and dived 

Osher articles reduced in proportion--N.B. The finest slabs from 

Monmouthshire, Bangor, and Cornwall. 


sTIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
}2 WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth—A reduced list of 
prices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, 
will be sent on application (post paid) being made, and inclosing a 
Dosage stamp. The prices are ander those advertised for inferior 
ates. 


SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
n PIMLICO MARBLE and rey | WORKS, Be rove 
Wharf, Pimlico, t to inform ARCHITECTS and the PU 
Saas pangs at a imself of improvements in his MACHINb 
Wy, hich he is enabled to produce GOTHIC WIN bows +f 

OUL Biko PANNELS. &o. &c., at a very cheap rate, out of 
stone, and particularily sound. 


the west 4 d, ag durable as any soft 

8. C. has an economical method of dreasing the above stone a, 

which a. by the action of the ne. @ surface of 
and improves the colou 

ao from SL upwards. Specimens —\ view of the various 


et 
Vintrte ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED and CARVED 


Ww 
Vein Marble comet pieces, of the best quality of 
rnaterial i wens ew Ne improved machinery 
A ~ ditto, fre 


~~ Say > i a Naan Sanita 
MEMO TAL Cl CROSSER, Se. TOMBS, HEAD- 


BTON ES, &c., in great variety of d 
ESTORATION of CHURCHES. 


SAMUEL pay as having had much practice in this 
branch, ts desirous of Estima for Restorations. 
CLERKS of Wonks have their particular attention called to 
lishm ent. rated Pan 
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the above estab: Coats of Arms, Decorated neis, and 
other enriched works, prom executed, 
Every description of Stone ot Granite work p repared, ready, - 
fixing.—- Delivered at the vagheule Railwas, aud aud ermal crefuliy paaued 
rucks — Piralico Marbleand Stone W orks, Belgrave W milico. 





ARKET WHARF, REGEN'’S-PARK 
BASIN.— Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Seoles and 

Martin) solicit the atteation of Builders, Masons, and others, to their 
stock of Portiand, York, and et ee nee Rake. 
Lime, Coment, Plaster. Tiles, Laths, Fire ire-stone, 
&e., sold at the lowest pomible prices for A, Pp Head- 
poy be Lf nag ow mel, &e., ‘e te order on the shortest 
Tarpaulings let ou hire. A ee ot Rees Desin 

Sieg Syphete, Se, abeags au aad. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Pine 


Wests ot ORIGINAL PLASTER of 


"ee 





WY ee gen Patra foes 
See yr 














ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 





ORNAMENTAL CEMENT— ION of PRICE.—- 
they ha trade arranseents ratoh, han te this 
re wire! 
invaluable eement ¥ price. 2 has now 
been before the publie > many bas a 
standing in the estimation of who beve weed i thet to un 
¥ to t on its merits. however, feel 
called upon to observe, that by ite use—from the greater amount of | habit 
rface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount 
of labour required in worki a saving of 25 to 36 per cent. is 
effected as compared with ounem for internal use. Speci- 
mena shewing tts cena hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornam may be seen; and the in an 
quantity obtain the ntees, Messrs STEVENS and SON, 
* ny Bh nn and Ww J _ 
Mir GEORGE NEWTON, No.6, Lawton-street, Bold-street 





ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 


MANUFACTURED nt A ASPDIN, Son of 
the Pateutee. — Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Ga TF pe 
reference to No, 296, ge 401 5 4 also Nos. 


343 and 1 of “The ” for accounts of i EXPinthiatts 
on the strength of Portland Cements, w the great su: 

riority of their Cement is manifest. t has penn 
8 for upwards B twenty sy in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in ite cementitious 
4 ties, harder, and more inrable than any other description of 
Sones: by! , dons not tara fs it 


atfected 

ing alike on 4 action 
from five to — ee Por all 
cable the Pro: ares challenge competiti: 

Messrs. R¢ . 8, ‘ASPDIN, and Company, at their iy ef 
Northficet, Kent, and their Wharf, Seotland- ; 
also be thes Xeeut at the Depét, 1, Back Goree, 


RTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


y J. B. WHITE and SONS, poasemes all the Beaperticn of 
the bess! oman Cement, but has the advantage over t material 
of wholly resisting frost ; and when used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and uires no colour- 

ing. Eroployed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand, This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it gat aa the fittest material for bailding sea and embank- 
ment ls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
hens parposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 


5 ~~ Se B. WHITE and SON, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool 


yar > 
EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMEN1 
forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 
Oy th either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the addition of Portiand or other stone dust. 
It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for sk: pies. 
architrave, and other mouldt in its application for wh 
poses it checks the googqea of Fire and the attacks of Vermin. 
Patentees and so anufacturers, J. B. WHITE 8, 
Millbank-street, , Westminster, and Seel-street, Li 


ARIAN ‘CEMENT, for internal Stucco, 


instead of PLASTER OF PARIS, may be painted and 
papered within twenty hours of ita app plication on the bare 
and rooms may be rendered habitable by its use before the mate- 
rials commonly adopted would begin to dry. It is worked without 
the slightest difficulty. A finer quality is also prepa’ for orna- 
mental plastering, for encaustic nting, &c. &c Specimens of 
which may be seen at the Manu ory of the Patentecs, CHAS. 
FRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms, London. 


OM: AN CEMENT, made according to 
0 gpoetd eat ioeiiee of Parker's Patent, may be had genuine of 
J.™M. Bie ASHFIELD (ate Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), Waterloo 
Dock Wharf, C cpmennitealt Lambeth, No.l, Ironcate Wharf, 
Paddington, and at the Manufactor, *. Mili Wal, Poplar. Also 
Plaster, Mastic, Tarras, Bricks, Tiles 
— ~e? aes 2 SICIL YAN gg = oy : 
in Seantlings and § of the first qua! ity ust imported. 
CUTTLEHILL FIRE Cl Y 
Retorts, Drain- “pipes (glazed), Serve bests, Covings, 
himney- pots, &e. 

The attention of builders is particularly called to these fire- 

















brick stove-backs and covings for forming Kennard and other 
stoves in an economical manner. 

ARWICKSHIRE CEMENT. — To 

Architects, Engineers, Contractors, and Builders. — 


RK. GREAVES solicits the notice of the Profession and Trade to 
prior CEMENT he is now manufacturing at his 

Works, Stratf rd-on- Avon and Southam ; the “ Warwickshire’’ 
resembling “ Caen ” stone, and the “Improved” a dark tint of the 
* Bath.” both of which will be found unequalled, especially for 
hydraulic purposes. 

GROUND LIAS LIME FOR CONCRETE, &c. 
N.B. Glazed Stone-Ware Pipes on sale. 

To be had at Messrs. Rutty and Verey, 2, South Wharf, Padding- 
ton,and at- Messrs. Gladdish’s, Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, and Pratt's 
Wharf, Camden Town. 

AGENTS— Manchester—J, Thompson, Back King-street ;_ Liver- 
peel—t. Wylie, 56, Gloucester-street ; Belfast-~- Wes aud F. ‘Lewis; 

Hasgow— Brown, 144, Broomielaw; Oxford—E. Oryer, Canal 
Wharf; Chester—J. Harrison, Linenhall-street; Worcester—-F. 
Bradley, Butts; Evesham—H. Burlingham and Co.; Birmingham 
—J. Bonebil, Berkley-street. 


TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


IRST-RATE ORNAMEN in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other bo mt pt. PLAS- 

TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisti of Vases, Ballus. 
Panelli Canti kets, Trusses, 


ee very #u 





ters, Capitals, fora’ vers, ‘i 

Wreaths, Sorc Masques, H. Priezes, Gothic and 
other Chimuey-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moul hig &e., &c. Centre 
big ywers from 10 feet diameter downw: assortment of 


me »-front Trusses always ready for fixing. MERBERT and SON, 
cllers, &c.. 42, Parkerstreet, Drury-lane. 





PATES 'T ALKALI COMPANY’S 
METALLIC PAINTS. 
COLOURS — BLACK and PURPLE-BROWN. 


These Paints (the products of a patent process) possess extra- 
ordinary covering quality, and far surpass all other paints in point 
of durability and economy, two coats being proved phe more than 

eir 


OHN’S and Co. PATENT STUCCO 


CEMENT and PAINT.—These materials, 
fu’ 
great cheapness, ity 


—— by numerous 
pomesses the 1 following 
poo f quaiies it may be 


habitable ‘wt 





3 Very avon as bard as stone, and may be cleaned 
with ‘s wae bro water. — Prospectuses, mens, and every 
oted its rice, , may be obtained 

from the sole PHILIP HARE. at the Warehouse, 2, 
ae 








R C. BEALBY, CARPENTER, 
oe BUILDE 


U NDERTAKER, HOUSE ag cng &e., 
to inform his friends 
of the vicinity that he has purchased Ay busi- 
‘in, which was 


= or Mee Mc. on many by her 
late h c enabled to execute all in ever: 

department required in buil all other connected, 
having been actively his father's business in town for 
some years. He also to inform those geritiemen who will 
please to favour him with r orders, that he will exert his utmost 


endeavours to merit approbation, not only by the strictest economy 
in his Lm ays but by en expels, vi atever work he may 
unde e best and most substan’ manner. 
Hammeraith, April 9th, 1849, 


EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 

SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road,Pimlico in, 

has now on hand, 

large Assortment of Dry and Well OAM and DEA LPRE. 
on 

PARED FLOORING BOARDS ani MATCH BOARDING. of 





sorta, from é i te ig inch thick, d to a lel width 
and thie’ eee, Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Dea Sash Sills. Mouldings wed by 
Mach’ Far tng 3 at RB. SIMMS'S (late Cleare’s) 
Flooring Manufactory im ber-yard, Withn sod, Pimlico 





REDUCTION in the PRICE of I FLOOR 
BOARDS. ALFRED ROSLING ¢ Trade 


ant Consumers pagers large and has RED CED the Pl PRICE. —_ 
ceps constan’ a ame assortment o 
Prepared Fioor rds and Matched ot Bosrdine. eee to a parallel 
breadth and thick and fit for immediate ;. also a variety 
= Rag me gos red Mouldings, which are finished with great ac- 

and jou to quality of workmanship.—Southwark 


Bridge Mee! ieee and Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 


“yy ‘ 
REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 
OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING. 
THOMAS ADAMS {late S. Dare), Mahogany and Timber Mer- 
= rm y New-road, Southwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally. that he 
has in stock a assortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
diate use, my which only require atrial to prove their decided 





ay ar lso mouldings prepared by machinery from the very 
best material, and in & supe ws manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension r, rosewood, wainscot, elm, 


mahogan 
beech, oak, &c., in sheuten, ee. veneers, and | ; pantile, oak, 
aud fir laths ; wheelwrights# goods. Ali sawn and prepared goods 
fexcept timber) delivered free of > gee sawing charged at mill 
prices, Very ex extensive drying shi 








PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS. GILLINGHAM-STREFT. PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

“7 4 BATTENS, &c., Sawn on the most app woped principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, Muirs Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages o’ navigation and 


waher-ca: e, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
b as fetched from the docks and es: home free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing avd Planing. 


‘st 

ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 

PANY. —SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 

MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension gad 

Waterloo Bridges SAWING and PLANING im all tieir 

beemehas execu! with the greatest despateh and punctu- 

¢ Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORK ED 

MOG iLDING 4 pag ol of a ovens of 100 different patterns 

kept constantly o also an extensive assortment of dry 

prepared FLOORING I BOARDS of all qualities and at reasonable 
Tates. 











7 

oop THOROUGHLY SEASONED 

DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
sYMINGTON'’s PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desio- 
ng Company's Establishment (for wen cowme.. and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand mae | Mills, immediately ining 
the Commercial and East Country Doe! ks "Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire remo of ne Bang hardens the cums. 
prevents further sh and strengthens the fibre For scale of 
peices, or seer ans work ee patent, or any further information, 
dress, or a to 
ati ” ARGUS JERRTES Secretary. 


The Patent atretts Moca ces are REMOVED from 
28, New Broad-street to No. 41,GR. Cee HU RBCH-STREET, CITY. 

The Company's Agents are— Mr. . LANE, Irwell-buildings, 
Manchester ; and Mr. THOS. MILLIE, Kirkaldy. 


nr yy 
JORDAN'S PATENT MACHINE 
CARY NS and MOULDING WORKS for Woe? and 
STONE, Belved moses, Lares. and 1 Pry Strand —TAYLOR, 
WwW ILLIAMS, poe JORDAN beg to call the attention of the build: 
ing ing commonity to a toa new 9 es — their establishment, and, = the 





me, to thank vous patrons and friends for the 
vr literal ea money lately experienced, which, they 
assure them LA constant endeavour to 


it will be their 
$ an 





deserve, by givi Po of the ad- 
fi ~ § 


v nthe 
which they have just La eg ng in lying to ibe production of 
the most lodetente carving applying er freestones, and in 


statuary le, 
a J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 


steak tun 








— Gree of any other Page hy — i 
com tion, they are pre-eminen rT oo iron ; 
also stuceoed or brick buildings, oe hon every kind of woodwork. 
They have been exposed on shipping to the action of sea-water, 
and of the sahphvarented hydrogen so prevalent 3 sea-ports and 
tidal harbours, for more than three years, change. 
The attention of the shipping interest is Particalariy dineeted to 
the Companys Patent —— Metallic Black Paint (the only 
metallic black nt of any value yet produced}, which will be 


found a most valuable and rvative when @ to 

iron stearo- and wooden + It a forms a utiful 

covering for stoves. No oa Fp nt partake 3 of the 

es which constitu a ue of these ic paints. 
umerous and most isfuct 








to the Company's ofiee, copies of which may be had ofthe Secretary 
the agents. 
the Ton, 282 , delivered in London or Live: nieve 
over To he obtained roy ing A on & polbcation vo 
, Mr. J. A. WEST. at egghead the Company. 2, Fon. 
nara parties, 


wary the saly AGENTS w i fa 





22ea2 
Ahan 


mz 
a 
ai 
; 
4 
" 


Mr Robert Oxtand, 
Mr. Joshua Fox. Tregedus, near Falmouth. 





, i, 
and build the fact that, Ly the use of this machine er 
large saving, beth of time = phy is effected,—se z ‘indeed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, In some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the best kinds of composition ornament.— For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM cH ARLES Banat, EsQ 
“ Westminster, M 


ay 16th, isda 
—In rv Mae to your letter = of 
achinery, I have mach pleasure in ane. 
cars, im its otters 
the House of Peers, waa 
estminster, that I am 





“¢ 
your #’atent Cs 
m an experience of more than two 
the production of Sous earrings 
to make the most favourable 
it has more than justified the 


5 TS : 
*¢ BARRY.” 
“* Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 3 





(ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, 








permanently elastic, very durable, and cheap. 
3 feet wide ..........., £2 8 9) 4 fees wide 83 8 0 
4 feet 6 inches wide 213 6/5 feet wide.............. 3 
4 feet wide ..... weeviese 218 ©) 6feetGinches wide .... 318 © 
One of these. with a French mattress ou it, is a most elastic and 
Weirht sim we prices of oy or, Seorcintion of tottinn cons tose 
every ’ ; 
—HEAL and SON, Bedding Manufactu pposit 

















